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HELP HIM GET THAT 
LONG DISTANCE CALL 


THROUGH TONIGHT 





You can do it by not using Long Distance between 7 and 10 P.M. 


Those are the night-time hours when many service men are oft 
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The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, founded in 1875, is a citi- 
zens’ organization for the advance- 
ment of intelligent management 
and use of the country’s forests 
and related resources of soil. wa- 
ter, wildlife and outdoor recrea- 
tion. 


Its educational activities seek 
to bring about a better apprecia- 
tion and handling of these re- 
sources, whether publicly or pri- 
vately owned, that they may con- 
tribute permanently to the wel- 
fare of the nation and its people. 


In addition to publication of 
its magazine—AMERICAN FORESTS 
—designed to keep before the 
people of the country important 
conservation questions and issues, 
the Association carries on educa- 
tional work in various fields in- 
cluding forest fire prevention, re- 
forestation, protection of wildlife, 
prevention of soil erosion, preser- 
vation of wilderness areas, estab- 
lishment of national forests and 
parks, advancement of forestry by 
private endeavor, the teaching of 
conservation in schools and the 
promotion of research in timber 
growing and forest utilization. 


The Association is independent 
and non-commercial, and has no 
connection with any federal or 
state governments. Its resources 
and income are devoted to the 
advancement of conservation in 
the interests of public welfare, 
and all citizens are welcomed to 
membership. 
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THE DIXIE CRUSADERS... 


“WOODS-BURNING,” it has been facetiously said, “is one 
old southern custom nobody wants—not even the South.” 


“Woods-burning” refers to the annual fires that for more 
than a century characterized the land and social economy of 
the southern Piney Woods. It means “setting out” fire to 
“green up” cattle-grazing woodlands; preserving “health and 
crops” by killing boll weevil, snakes and ticks; it meant in 
manv instances settling a grudge with a neighbor by “burn- 
ing him out.” There are hundreds of reasons the woods- 
burner will advance for his actions. 


The extent of these burnings, the damage they do and the 
barrier they raise to successful forest management in the 
South are eloquently set forth elsewhere in this issue. So 
are the present-day measures being taken to combat them. 
But nowhere will be found mention of the Dixie Crusaders, 
that group of young men who more than a decade ago rolled 
through the Piney Woods back-country broadcasting, with 
all the drama of the day, such themes as “Stop Woods 
Fires!” — “Growing Children Need Growing Trees!” — 
“Everybody Loses When Timber Burns!” 


The fruits of their effort, however, will be found on almost 


every page—in the growing area now protected from fire, 
in greatly increased state forestry appropriations, in the ad. 
vance being made in industrial forestry. For the Dixie Cru. 
saders, the men attached to the Southern Forestry Educa. 
tional Project of The American Forestry Association, in 
cooperation with the states of Florida, Georgia, Mississippi 
and South Carolina, from 1928 to 1931 performed the most 
intensive and conéentrated educational job in the annals of 
forest fire prevention. 


Financed by funds raised by the Association, the espe. 
cially designed trucks of the Crusaders traveled nearly 300, 
000 miles to carry their message to 3,000,000 rural people. 
They gave motion picture shows or lectures in nearly 10,000 
schools and distributed more than 2,000,000 pieces of 


literature. 


Under this stimulus, educational efforts in the South 
moved forward. The states in particular broadened and 
intensified their programs. The South has not yet conquered 
the “old southern custom that nobody wants,” but it is 
making good progress in that direction. When this is 
achieved, the mission of the Dixie Crusaders will have been 
completed. 
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The “Caterpillar” Diesel Engine is all- 
time bare-knuckle champion in its class. 
It packs more power and can take more 
punishment than any other heavy-duty 
engine of its size. 

No other Diesel built can match the 
simplicity of this engine—more impor- 
tant than ever when skilled operators 
are scarce. It’s as nearly fool-proof as 
an engine can be made. There are only 
three simple operating adjustments— 
valves, fan-belt and water pump. 

From fan to flywheel, the whole en- 
gine is “Caterpillar”-built. The fuel sys- 
tem is typical of sound ‘Caterpillar’ 
design and construction. It requires no 
adjustments whatever. It can burn any 
type of fuel that’s handy, from cleaned 
crude oil out of a pipeline to high-octane 
gasoline. And its fuel economy is famous. 

“Caterpillar” Diesel Engines are built 
for full-load, full-time work—for more 
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productive hours on the job and longer 
life. They have positive protection 
against dust, mud and water. 

Ease of servicing is a big factor in 
their favor. Every part that is subject 
to wear can be replaced with a minimum 
of labor and expense. 


Because “Caterpillar”? Diesel Engines 
are used to power so many different types 
of equipment—such as excavators, com- 
pressors, crushers, locomotives, gravel 
plants and roHers—it is possible to stand- 
ardize on them and thus reduce service 
and operating costs. And they can be 
hooked up in multiple installations with 


no loss in efficiency and definite advan- 
tages in work output. 

Right now, “Caterpillar” Diesels are 
contributing millions of rugged horse- 
power to winning the war. With the 
coming of victory, our full production 
will once more be available for peace- 
time jobs. In the meantime, your 
“Caterpillar” dealer is fully equipped to 
keep your present machines in running 
order. Call on him for counsel and ser- 
vice. And if you are qualified to get a 
new “Caterpillar” Diesel, he will explain 
how you can apply for it. 

CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 


> TO WIN_THE WAR: WORK—FIGHT—BUY U. S. WAR BONDS! 
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... tractors are doing more jobs! 
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Photo — A _ Buck- 


eye Trailbuilder and 
Winch grading site 


LV, 71TH Buckeye Power Control Units and for Army base in 
Cable Controlled Dozers, tractors are — 
not limited to dozing work. They are the 
handy men of the outfit, handling 1001 jobs 
on fronts all over the world. 
Buckeye Winches are fast, responsive. aii 
They take hold of the load smoothly with no s Ab ) K 
jerk on the line .. . cable lasts longer. Center J Lo ven 


Big clutches and brakes run cool, last longer. 
Single and double drum models for every 
tractor. puY oo 
Look ahead to the benefits Buckeye Cable ro 8 


of line pull is low to keep tractor in balance. 4 
AEA 


Control can bring you. Full data on request. Tom 


BUCKEYE TRACTION DITCHER CO. 
Findlay, Ohio 


Buckeyer 


Road Wide: 





POWER THAT DELIVERS 


-.- ON EVERY JOB 


winches — all handled by your Allis-Chalmers dealer. 
He furnishes you with much of the power you need 


Today's high speed logging schedules call for power 
that can deliver the highest possible output per hour 
of work; equipment that goes to work quickly, stays 
on the job and gets more done. Allis-Chalmers power 
fully meets these requirements. 2-Cycle Diesel tractors 
start instantly, work at high speeds, handle heavy 
loads with less gear shifting. 200-hour truck wheel 
lubrication saves on downtime — gives you extra 
These and other 
time and cost-saving features make them the choice 
of many loggers rushing out war contracts. 


man hours, more timber per shift. 


Built to keep pace with the powerful, fast-moving 
2-Cycle Diesel tractors are the numerous Allied man- 
vfacturers’ units — like yarders, bulldozers, scrapers, 


er: ALLIS-CHALMERS 


| DIVISION-MILWAUKEE-U. S.A. 


rACTO! 


for your logging operations — from road building to 
yarding. In addition, he offers you a complete line 
of A-C Power Units, widely known for their reliable, 
economical performance . . . plus numerous other 


necessary items. 


See your Allis-Chalmers dealer about the avail- 
ability of equipment for your needs. If you qualify 
under government regulations, you can put the fast- 
working 2-Cycle Diesel tractors to work now. Fifteen 
per cent of our crawler tractor production is released 
for essential civilian use. 
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SOUTHERN 


PULPWOOD 
CONSERVATION 
ASSOCIATION 


SUPPORTED BY THE PULPWOOD INDUSTRY 

IN THE SOUTH TO PROMOTE Goop FOREST 

PRACTICES ON ALL Woop Lanps THROUGH- 

OUT THE REGION WHETHER OWNED BY 
THE INDUSTRY OR OTHERS. 


Cut Conservatively 


Prevent Fires 
Grow More Timber 


1501 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 
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Crossett sawmills, producing 
millions of board feet annual- 
ly, are geared to the company’s 
laboratories where research 1s 
developing new products and 
improved methods for further 
utilization 


PERMANENCE ......— 


Crossett is dedicated to the proposition that its operations are permanent. 
With extensive timber holdings capable of supplying adequate raw 
material under the company’s long-established conservation, sustained 
yield and reforestation program, its substantial plant facilities represent 
Crossett’s abiding faith in the scope and perpetuation of America’s oldest 
natural resource industry. 


Specifically, methods embrace selective cutting, leaving seed trees on 
each acre harvested; effective protection of young forest growth by 
organized patrols; intensive utilization by augmenting lumber manufac- 
ture with paper, pulp, chemical and charcoal production. 


Upon this broad foundetion, benefiting by knowledge of vital new 
uses for lumber and its by-products gained under the stimulus of war. 
Crossett is combining experience with laboratory research, preparatory 
to the new era of wood which is to follow the end of hostilities. 


Above: Crossett chem 
ical plant, producing 
methanol, acetic acid and 
related wood distillation 
products. 


. 
Right: Under Crossett’s 
forest management pro- 
gram new growth is ap- 
pearing each year to 
produce merchantable 
timber in the years to 
come. ie 
Below: Crossett Paper 
Mill, one of the South's 
largest producers of kraft 
paper and pulp. Another 
example of Crossett’s in- 
tensive program of con- 
servation by utilization 


CROSSETT LUMBER COMPANY 
CROSSETT, ARKANSAS 
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WHICH WAY IN THE PINEY WOODS? 


POSSIBLY no forest area in this hemi- 
sphere, at least not in modern times, has 
been the object of so much commentary 
as the great empire of pine that stretches 
practically unbroken from the Potomac 
to the Gulf. Apostles of miracles, at- 
tracted by bountiful nature at work un- 
der a warm southern sun, have persisted 
in fantastic prophecies of quick and easy 
prosperity from every acre of pine-grow- 
ing land. Uninformed critics, on the 
other hand, have seen only a land 
plagued by fire and poverty, by wasteful 
logging at its worst. 

If this makes anything clear, beyond 
the willingness of many to debate the 
subject, it is that the southern pineland 
is a forest of extraordinary possibilities, 
many of which are as yet undeveloped. 
To assume, however, that this condition 
is due wholly to passive interest and in- 
effective management is to appraise the 
situation incorrectly. The South has 
made and is making remarkable prog- 
ress in bringing its forest empire back 
from the stump fields of yesterday. That 
some of its major problems are still un- 
solved is not so much an indictment of 
efferts being made as it is a reflection of 
the magnitude of the job to be done. 

To properly appraise this it is neces- 
sary to look beyond the effusions of the 
apostles and the laments of the critics. 
The Piney Woods is no experimental 
ground. It is, first of all, the hearth- 
stone of 25,000,000 people, a large pro- 
portion of whom depend upon the for- 
est for their daily bread. It is the main- 
spring of the South’s most virile indus- 
tries — lumber, pulp and paper, naval 
stores, rayon and plastics, among others. 
In the national scene its importance is 
nowhere more graphically recorded than 
on the production sheets of the War Pro- 
duction Board. Two-fifths of the lum- 
ber, one-half of the woodpulp and all of 
the vital naval stores — turpentine and 
rosin — required for global warfare are 
products of the southern pine forests. 

_ After years of intensive logging, graz- 
ing and indiscriminate burning, the 
Piney Woods is able to marshal such 
great fighting strength primarily because 
its climate, its soils and its people are in- 
erently woodsy. The fact that long be- 
fore Pearl Harbor forest management 
under the stimulus of missionary work 
on the part of federal and state agencies, 
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and later, by industry, was beginning to 
take hold in the South cannot be ig- 
nored, of course. But the one outstand- 
ing characteristic of the southern pine 
region is that it grows trees remarkably 
fast, even under adverse conditions. 

This ability of the pineland to re- 
plenish itself, not once but again and 
again, would under natural conditions 
insure its perpetuation in a high state of 
productivity. But natural conditions be- 
gan to fade in the South 300 years ago 
when the forests were first exposed to 
land hungry plowmen. They vanished 
almost completely as the last great tracts 
of virgin timber went down the skidways 
to the sawmills. 

The new conditions that evolved were, 
for a time, both perplexing and destruc- 
tive. The pattern of forest land owner- 
ship shifted from large holdings to thou- 
sands of small ones. One-mule farmers 
plowed under pine seedlings for corn or 
cotton, burned diligently and indiscrimi- 
nately to green up the forest floor for 
free-ranging scrub cattle. Today nearly 
three-fourths of the South’s commercial 
timberlands are in ownerships of less 
than 5,000 acres. With the big timber 
disappearing, many of the large saw- 
mills folded their tents and moved out, 
leaving many areas too barren and deso- 
late for even the growing magic of the 
Piney Woods to restore. This resulted 
in bankrupt communities, serious tax 
problems, much unproductive land. It 
resulted also in the birth of the small 
sawmill industry to aggravate an already 
difficult situation. Today around ninety 
percent of the 17,000 sawmills operating 
in the South are producing less than 
5,000,000 board feet of lumber a year. 

As unfavorable as these conditions 
may appear, one should not conclude 
that they form an insurmountable bar- 
rier to the development of a permanent 
forest economy in the South. Actually, 
if properly directed, they may contribute 
to the achievement of this goal. The 
small landowner, for example, if made 
to realize that timber growing is a rea- 
sonably profitable business, can be ex- 
pected not only to adopt good manage- 
ment practices, but also to curb his 
woods-burning . tendencies. With land- 
owners in sufficient number growing 
trees on a crop basis, the nomadic small 
sawmill operator would find it profitable 


to settle down in a permanent location, 
improve both his capacity and product, 
and add to the general wealth of the 
community. 

This will not come about, of course, 
of its own accord. State and federal 
governments must furnish leadership and 
some financial aid. The independent for- 
est industries, particularly the big lum- 
ber and pulpwood operators, must ex- 
pand cooperation within their sphere of 
influence. At the same time, industry 
must place its own house in order, must 
put company-owned forest lands under 
intensive management. This combined 
effort — industry, landowners and gov- 
ernment — can do much toward restor- 
ing the Piney Woods to the yield of 
which it is capable. 

Prewar estimates, based on the Forest 
Survey, indicate that the southern pine 
forest is stocked with only half the num- 
ber of trees it can and should support, 
that annual drain from all sources is 
about 2,000,000,000 board feet greater 
than the gross annual volume of growth. 
Under normal conditions this rate of at- 
trition would not be too alarming, but 
the tremendous demands for war and 
the probability of still heavier demands 
for postwar reconstruction pose a very 
serious question for southern forest man- 
agement. 

It is by no means insolvable, however. 
For one thing, the forest industries will 
enter the reconstruction period under 
conditions more favorable than most 
other industries in that they will not be 
faced with the problem of reconversion. 
Labor will be plentiful, markets secure. 
The opportunity thus afforded industry 
to assume leadership in restoring the 
privately owned commercial timberlands 
of the South to full productivity is a 
great challenge to industrial forestry. 

Fortunately, there are forest growers 
and operators in the South who under- 
stand this. How compelling their influ- 
ence will be in rallying the less enlight- 
ened remains to be seen. But of this we 
may be sure: considering the magnitude 
of the southern pine area and the many 
interests involved, what southern indus- 
try does with its opportunity will be 
critically appraised by the people of the 
South—by the people of the whole nation. 
It is the forest industry’s severest test of 
leadership—its greatest opportunity. 
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THIS IS THE PINEY WOODS 


Stretching a Green Canopy from Virginia to Texas, a Young Forest Has Emerged from the 
Stump Fields of Yesterday to Challenge the Throne of Cotton as King of the Southland 


IN MY life span I have witnessed the 
death and the resurrection of one of the 
world’s great forests, the “Piney Woods” 
—a forest that stretches its green canopy 
for 1,200 miles over the greater part of 
eleven southeastern states from Virginia 
to Texas. One of my earliest childhood 
memories in a little South Carolina 
town is that of seeing, day after day, an 
apparently endless parade of four-mule 
wagons hauling great logs of longleaf 
pine past my father’s gate. I didn’t real- 
ize it then, but I was seeing the passing 
of an historic forest era. There were logs 
on those creaking wagons from ancient 
trees that had witnessed the rout of the 
patriots under Horatio Gates, hero of 
Saratoga, by Lord Cornwallis’ Redcoats 
in the war of the Revolution, and eighty 
years later saw Sherman’s triumphant 
columns marching northward through a 
dying Confederacy. 

During the nearly six decades that 
have passed since I exchanged gay sal- 
utes with the negro teamsters at my 
father’s gate, the paths of my fate have 
led like a weaver’s shuttle through the 
length and breadth of the Piney Woods. 
And with better understanding I have 
geen repeated time and again what I saw 
as a child in the midde 80’s—the last 
parade of the ancients, the funeral march 
of a great forest. 

But I have experienced another thing, 
too. I have seen a new forest born— 
a young Piney Woods to reclothe the 
desolate stump fields that measured the 
ruthless appetite of a growing, house- 

ungry nation, blind in its immaturity 
to the needs of future generations. I 
have never gotten over the wonder of 
that birth, for it was neither sought nor 
anticipated, nor was it assisted by doc- 
tor or midwife. But born it was, and 
though ne glected and mistreated 
throughout its youth, this stepchild of 


Moss-draped coastal pines stand 
On a carpet of palmetto. Inland 
(see cover insert) pines often as- 
Sociate with subdued hardwoods 
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By INMAN F. ELDREDGE 


the South is destined to be of even 
greater significance in the future of the 
region and the nation than was its an- 
cestor in its time. 

The forest that today extends from the 
Potomac southward to the Everglades of 
Florida and thence westward to the 
plains of Texas and Oklahoma, is not 
and never was a great unbroken body 
of pure pine woods. It is bordered and 
veined by hardwood forests of the moun- 
tains and river bottomlands. The big- 
gest break in the long southwestward 
sweep of the pine forest is that interposed 
by the rich flood plain of the meandering 
Mississippi, stretching a thousand miles 
from Illinois to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Within its bailiwick, the Piney Woods 
shares the terrain with fields and pas- 
tures, villages and cities, highways, rail- 
roads and, more recently, wartime can- 
tonments and air fields. In some sec- 
tions, particularly in the lower Coastal 
Plain of the deep South, great pine for- 
ests stretch, virtually unbroken, for miles 
upon end. The total area occupied by 
pure and mixed pine forest types, ac- 
cording to the latest Forest Survey fig- 
ures, is around 105,000,000 acres. With- 
in the eleven states, forest stands still 
cover nearly sixty percent of the land 
surface, even after 300 years of exposure 
to the ever-roving eyes of the land- 
hungry plowman. 

There are eight species of pine in the 
South—longleaf, slash, loblolly, short- 
leaf, Virginia, pond, sand and spruce 
pines. Each knows what it likes in the 
way of soil and climate and while none 


is picayunish in the matter, it is seldom 
that more than two or three species are 
found grouped together on the same 
ground. Longleaf and slash pines, the 
aristocrats of the family, are denizens 
of the deep South, occupying the Coastal 
Plain from North Carolina to Texas, 
with slash pine dropping out west of the 
Mississippi River. The adaptable loblol- 
ly pine is found throughout the length of 
the Piney Woods from the tidewater of 
Virginia to the post-oak hills of east 
Texas. It grows cheek and jowl with 
longleaf and slash in the seaboard “flat- 
woods” and extends inland to join the 
shortleaf pine in the upper Coastal Plain 
and lower Piedmont. 

Shortleaf pine also climbs the foot- 
hills and lower slopes of the Appa- 
lachians, and in the western end of its 
territory clothes the mountains of Ar- 
kansas and eastern Oklahoma. Much 
less of a traveler, Virginia pine is found 
mainly in the foothills of the Appa- 
lachians from Virginia to Alabama 
while pond pine prefers the coastal flat- 
woods where it fringes the edges of tan- 
gled pocosins, bays and poorly drained 
sandy bottoms. The sand and spruce 
pines are the scrub conifers of the deep 
South, suitable for pulpwood but for 
very little else. The former is most 
prevalent in sandy wastes in Florida. 
The latter is a modest tree hidden among 
hardwoods along the lazy water courses 
of the Gulf Coast. 

According to prewar estimates of the 
Forest Survey, the pine growing stock 
in the eleven southeastern states included 
a total of 200,000,000,000 board feet of 
sawtimber volume. Loblolly pine con- 
stituted forty-nine percent of this total, 
shortleaf twenty-seven percent, longleaf 
eleven percent, slash seven percent and 
other pines six percent. 

While some parts of the Piney Woods 
are pure stands of pine species, more 
frequently a proportion of somewhat 
subdued hardwoods is found associated 
with the pine. In the shortleaf and lob- 
lolly forests, oaks, hickories, sweet and 
blackgum, persimmon and many other 
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Although exposed for 300 years to the ever-roving eyes of land-hungry plowmen, forests still cover nearly sixty 
percent of the land surface of eleven southeastern states, sharing the terrain with fields and pastures 


broad-leaved trees add variety and beau- 
ty. Here in early spring the dogwood 
blooms to gladden the world and to an- 
nounce to all concerned that black bass 
are striking in the creeks. In the long- 
leaf-slash pine woods of the deep South, 
the hardwoods are inclined to be exclu- 
sive and draw together in the bottom- 
lands along the streams and in wooded 
bays, strands and “ponds.” Here jungle- 
like woods of cypress, tupelo, blackgum, 
cottonwood, ash, elm, maple and sweet 
blossomed magnolia and bay stand with 
their feet shoemouth deep in warm, 
brown rain water. Along the lower 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts, the trees are 
decorated with streamers of Spanish 
moss and stand on a carpet of dwarf 
palmetto. Here, too, is the home of the 
picturesque live oak which, when fully 
bedecked with waving moss is a beauti- 
ful sight to behold. 

The forests of the South have long 
been one of its main sources of indus- 
trial activity. In the eleven states there 
are about 17,000 operating sawmills, 
almost equal to the number in all the 
rest of the country. These for the most 
part are small mills, run by little pro- 
prietors and cutting little logs, but in 
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the aggregate they supply annually ap- 
proximately forty percent of the na- 
tion’s lumber. There are forty-five pulp- 
mills in this region which, drawing from 
nearby pine forests, account for nearly 
half of all the pulpwood produced in the 
United States. In the deep South, the 
longleaf and slash pine stands support 
the nation’s oldest forest business—the 
naval stores industry. This produces 
every bit of our turpentine and rosin 
and, in prewar days, supplied nearly 
seventy percent of the world market for 
these products. 

The southern pine forest is not vir- 
ginal and austere like some I have seen, 
but warm and intimate, part and parcel 
of every man’s livelihood and security. 
In and around it live and work 25,000.- 
000 people, a good proportion of whom 
obtain their daily bread from the prod- 
ucts of the forest. It is the most inten- 
sively used forest in the country. From 
it flows a constant stream of lumber, 
poles, cross ties, pulpwood, stave bolts 
and barrels of amber colored rosin and 
sparkling spirits .of turpentine. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of cattle graze under 
its shade, and the utilitarian successor of 
the pioneer razorback hog is everywhere. 


As we have cut into the Piney Woods 
it has replenished itself—not once but 
again and again. On a large part of 
the area, particularly in Virginia and 
the Carolinas, the timber stands are 
made up of third and fourth generation 
trees since the original forest was cut 
in colonial days. As a result, the south- 
ern pine forest as it exists today is 
young. Rarely do we find a stand of 
any extent more than eighty years old, 
and over a very large part of the region 
present stands have grown since the 
turn of the century. Of the 105,000,000 
acres in the pine and pine-hardwood for- 
est types, the Forest Survey found that 
forty-three percent is occupied by sec- 
ond-growth sawtimber, thirty-four per 
cent by sapling stands of cordwood size, 
six percent is reproduction, nine per 
cent clear cut, and only eight percent 
is still occupied by the last vestige of 
original old growth timber. 

This, then, is the character of the new 
forest—the forest with a great future. 
All that I have said thus far as to is 
presence and extent is true—but, ul 
fortunately, it is not all of the truth. 
Viewed from the air or from the window 
of a fast-moving car, the young pie 
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stands seem to be worthy scions of the 
old stock. Critical examination, how- 
over, discloses that in the main the 
woods are thinly stocked with no more 
than half the number of trees they could 
and should support. It also reveals that 
the new stands often are riddled with 
trees of inferior species, and with dis- 
eased and malformed specimens that can 
never make quality products. 

This disconcerting condition must be 
laid to our ignorance and mismanage- 
ment rather than to any failure on the 
part of nature. We did not harvest the 
old growth in the first place in such a 
manner as to insure adequate restock- 
ing; and what we did get we failed to 
weed and nurture. We were so crimi- 
nally careless with fire as progressively 
to deplete and degrade our stands; and 
even now we are cutting immature tim- 
ber with a profligate disregard of good 
husbandry. It is all summed up in the 
phrase we repeat so contritely on Sun- 
days: “We have left undone those things 
we ought to have done and we have done 
those things we ought not to have done 
and there is no health in us.” 

The anemic condition of the young 
forest might be accepted without alarm 
if the South had no greater claim against 
it than currently to support just the in- 
dustries, institutions and people now 
sustained by it. Again referring to the 
Forest Survey’s pre-war figures, the an- 
nual commodity drain plus mortality 
from all forests in the eleven states was 
some 2,000,000,000 board feet in excess 
of the gross annual volume growth. This 
rate of attrition is fairly slow and dec- 
ades might pass before industry and con- 
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The Piney Woods is bordered and veined by hardwoods. 
Cypress and tupelo (above) inhabit the wet bottomlands 
of the deep South—farther north, a variety of broad- 
leaved trees (left) mingle with shortleaf and loblolly pines 








sumers would feel the pinch of a wood 
shortage, especially since alert com- 
petitors in the light metal and plastic 
fields are always ready with acceptable 
substitutes for wood. 

But the South cannot afford to be 
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that make up the fulness of American 
civilization. It has failed to give the 
people of the South economic equality 
with their fellow Americans. To ag- 
gravate this situation, southern agricul- 
ture, due partly to the alarming decline 


As it exists today, the Piney Woods is young—much of it made up of 
third and fourth generation trees since the original forest was cut 


satisfied with the present situation. 
Since colonial days, it has depended in 
the main upon the soil for its income. 
This agrarian economy has its virtues 
but, somehow, it has held the south at 
the bottom of the list of those things 
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of the place of American cotton in the 
world market, is no longer able to em- 
ploy an adequate proportion of the re- 
gion’s steadily growing, hedged-in popu- 
lation. This explosive combination of 
an increasing population and a declin- 


ing opportunity for employment poses 
a problem the solution of which is of 
the greatest urgency to the South, as 
well as to the nation as a_ whole, 
Thoughtful southerners believe that a 
successful solution lies, in large measure, 
in the fullest possible development of 
manufacturing industries based upon the 
processing of finished goods from the 
raw materials of fields, forests and mines, 

Among the chief resources of the re. 
gion upon which such a life-saving pro. 
gram must be based, are its millions of 
acres of forest land. But, as already 
set forth, the annual growth of the pres- 
ent growing stock of timber on that land 
is not adequate permanently to main- 
tain existing industries, much less to 
justify and support a greatly expanded 
industry. To play their part in meeting 
the South’s ambition, these forest acres 
must be made to yield more nearly in 
accord with their full capacity to grow 
timber. The Forest Survey found that 
in general southern forest land can pro. 
duce at least twice as much as it now 
does. In the light of the urgent prob. 
lem that faces it, the South cannot be 
tolerant of a stewardship that manages 
sixty percent of a great land resource so 
indifferently as to produce only a frac- 
tion of its potentiality. 

It is entirely possible to double forest 
yields in the pine woods through the ap- 
plication of skilled management. But 
let us not underestimate the time and 
effort it will take. To fully achieve the 
objective will require the successful, sus- 
tained following of a widespread pro- 
gram of habilitation on the part of tim. 
berland owners from Virginia to Texas. 
Hundreds of thousands of large and 
small proprietors must work for years 
in close cooperation with each other and 
with the dependent industries. State and 
federal governments must furnish lead- 
ership, encouraging legislation and lib- 
eral financial aid. Success, moreover, 
is contingent upon a universal under- 
standing, such as does not exist today, 
of the working principles of forestry and 
their application throughout the region. 
Even though the task bulks large and 
formidable, the building up of the for- 
est resource has such an essential part 
to play in the larger program of regional 
development that a dynamic South has 
no alternative but to undertake it. 

The South of today has moved far 
from the South of yesterday in an eco- 
nomic way, and in moving has pointed 
the path of its destiny. The South of 
tomorrow will share equally with its 
sister regions the good things of the 
American way of living. In its climb 
to economic parity its forests will play 
a most important part, and the Piney 
Woods may one day be crowned King 
of the South to take over the throne 
vacated by Old Man Cotton. 
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Warm and intimate, part and parcel of every man’s livelihood and security, the Southern Pine Forest is the most in- 
In and around it live and work 25,000,000 people, a good proportion of whom obtain 


tensely used in the country. 


their daily bread from the products of the forest. They produce forty percent of our lumber, half of our pulpwood 
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Pictured below are six of the eight species of pine that grow 
in the South — longleaf, loblolly, pond, Virginia, slash and 
shortleaf. 


Longleaf, aristocrat of the southern pines, as its name im- 
plies, is characterized by dark green, flexible needles from 
eight to eighteen inches long. Its orange-brown bark is papery. 


Loblolly, so named because it often grows in moist depres- 
sions, or “‘loblollies,” has stiff, pale green, slightly twisted nee- 
dles. Its bark is cinnamon-red, deeply furrowed. 


Shaggy appearing pond pine is relatively small. Its yellow- 
green needles are slender, dull, slightly twisted—its bark, red- 
dish brown, is broken into thin, angular plates. 


Loblolly 
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Virginia, frequently called “scrub” pine, is also small, often 
straggly. Its grayish green needles are sharp pointed—its dark 
brown bark shallowly furrowed, scaly. 


The rapid growing slash pine has dark lustrous green needles, 
from eight to twelve inches long. Its orange bark consists of 
many overlapping scales. 


; Shortleaf is characterized by its rounded crown and short, 
. bluish green needles, only three to five inches long. Its scaly 
cinnamon-red bark is broken into irregular plates. 


Sand and spruce pines, the remaining two southern pine 
species, are scrub conifers, of little commercial value. 





Virginia Shortleaf 





Southern pine forests have 
produced 42,000,000,000 
board feet of lumber for the 
war effort since 1940 — and 
will turn out their full share 
of the 35,500,000,000 feet 
which will be required for the 
fateful year of 1944. 


Nearly half of the wood- 
pulp this country is producing 
to defeat Hitler and Tojo is 
coming .from the southern 
Piney Woods. Allied require- 
ments in 1944 approach 24,- 
000,000 cords of pulpwood. 


Only the pinelands of the 
South produce the critical 
naval stores — turpentine and 
rosin—so essential to winning 
the war. The paper industry 
alone consumed 455,000 
drums of rosin in 1942. 


PARADOXICALLY, says J. Philip 
Boyd, director of WPB’s Lumber Prod. 
ucts Division, the more successes our 
armies achieve, the greater is the de. 
mand for lumber—more millions of feet 
to supply additional troops landing over. 
seas, lumber to rebuild captured cities 
and strong points before they can be 
used by our fighting men. At Naples, 
for example, 2,000 carloads of lumber 
were required in rebuilding the dock 
area alone. 

The same may be said of pulpwood 
and naval stores which, along with lum. 
ber, comprise the mighty weapons of 
war produced in the southern pine for. 
est. To tell how these fighting pines 
are meeting increasing demands, AMeRi- 
cAN Forests brings to its readers three 
outstanding authorities: H. C. Berckes, 
secretary-manager of the Southern Pine 
Association; Frank Heyward, Jr., gen. 
eral manager of the Southern Pulpwood 
Conservation Association; and Harley 
Langdale, president of the American 
Turpentine Farmers Association Coop. 
erative.—EpITor. 
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LUMBER 


By H. C. BERCKES 


IN THE great global war now raging, 
southern pine lumber is in there fight- 
ing. It is fighting on virtually all bat- 
tlefronts—on land, on the sea and in 
the air—and also behind the front. Of 
the 42,000,000,000 board feet produced 
during the past four years, practically 
all has been used for war purposes. 

Early in 1940, before this country 
entered the war as a belligerent, the 
southern pine industry went all-out to 
provide lumber needed for camps, can- 
tonments and training centers. And it 
has been fighting for the Allied cause 
ever since, in the building of shipyards, 
many types of warships, supply vessels 
and merchant ships; in trucks and giant 
hangars; for defense housing. 

War Department officials estimate that 
300 feet of lumber are required for 
every man going overseas. This is only 
the initial supply; more lumber is 
needed to maintain the fighting man in 
foreign lands. Southern pine lumber 
moved overseas with our armed forces 
—in many cases ahead of them—pro- 
viding such essentials as camps, hos- 
pitals, bridges, first-aid stations, sentry 
boxes and docks. And it has helped 
maintain them by packaging war sup- 
plies. Billions of feet have been used 
to crate and box munitions, food and 
medical supplies. Tanks, airplanes, 
jeeps and machinery are among the 
heavier weapons of war shipped in pro- 
tective crates of southern pine. 

Most Allied campaigns during this 
war have involved amphibious opera- 
tions, which require that supplies of 
every kind be packed in substantial 
boxes made from lumber. This is be- 
cause cargoes must be unloaded in great 
haste, usually where there are no docks. 
Frequently it is necessary to toss the 
boxed cargoes into the surf where they 
remain for hours. The lumber boxes 
protect their contents from damage. 

More than 35,500,000,000 feet of 
lumber will be needed for th~ nation’s 
war requirements in 1944, according to 
J. Philip Boyd, director of the WPB 
Lumber Products Division. Of this. ap- 
proximately 17,000,000,000 feet will be 
required for crating and packaging. The 
remainder will be needed for Army and 
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Billions of feet of southern pine have gone into giant airplane and 
blimp hangars—into warships, supply vessels, trucks and war housing 


Navy construction, by the Air Corps, 
the Maritime Commission, and by rail- 
roads, utilities, mining, heavy indus- 
tries, agriculture and defense housing. 

Southern pine lumber has been pro- 
duced throughout the war period in the 
face of tremendous difficulties and nu- 
merous handicaps, many of which still 
exist. There is an abundance of 
Southern Pine timber available; the 
difficulty has been to procure the man- 
power and equipment necessary to fell 


The big need now is for crating 
and boxing to supply our troops 


the trees and get them to the sawmills, 
and to provide the workers needed to 
manufacture the logs into lumber. The 
pine industry has sufficient machine ca- 
pacity, but manpower must be provided 
to operate the machines. Equipment 
must be kept in repair, replaced when 
worn out. Tires, trucks, tractors, cable 
and saws are essential, as are other sip- 
plies required by the industry. In brief, 
southern pine is an important and essen- 
tial part of the Allied war machine, and 
must be given proper opportunity in 
procurement of manpower and equip- 
ment that is necessary to maintain it as 
a potent fighting force. 

In addition to these difficulties, the 
industry now is in a transition from the 
field of large-scale operations into small 
and widespread producing units, occa- 
sioned in part by the character of the 
timber supply and its accessibility. 
Large compact tracts of timber have 
given away to small and scattered tracts. 

The changed conditions have added 
greatly to the difficulties of the southern 
pine lumber producers in meeting the 
heavy demand and quick delivery of 
material for war purposes. However, 
leaders in the industry feel confident 
that all difficulties and all handicaps will 
be overcome and that southern pine 
lumber will help to deliver the knock- 
out punch of our armed forces when 
Victory comes. 

Southern pine always has been a 
good, dependable soldier, and there is 
not the slightest indication that this 
reputation will be marred in the present 
terrific conflict. 
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PULPWOOD 


By FRANK HEYWARD, JR. 


Most pressing pulpwood problem is transportation. 


With more 


trucks and manpower, mills could increase production fifteen percent 


WHEN the first commercial run of sul- 
phate pulp was made at Roanoke Rap- 
ids, North Carolina, in 1909, little did 
the men in charge of the operation real- 
ize that their product was destined to be 
of great importance to the nation in the 
present world conflict. Technological 
developments and originality have in- 
creased the uses of kraft paper a thou- 
sandfold since the earliest wrapping 
paper was produced. Multiwall sacks, 
smokeless powder, supply parachutes, 
shell cases, bomb fins, and board used 
in producing containers are only a few 
of the articles highly essential to the 
war effort made from sulphate pulp. 

Not all pulpmills in the South pro- 
duce sulphate pulp, although by far the 
largest percentage of the total pulp 
manufactured is of this type. One mill 
produces sulphite pulp for making 
rayon. Another produces newsprint. 
Most of the remainder manufacture wall 
board. However, all these products are 
urgently needed for war use. A special 
type of wall board insulates the interior 
of tanks and also the interior of metal 
huts used by our armed forces in cold 
climates. Sleeve targets for aerial gun- 
nery practice and human parachutes are 
made from rayon. Nearly fifty percent 
of the wood pulp produced in the na- 
tion comes from southern mills. 

In spite of the great need for wood 
pulp today, the southern industry is 
running considerably under full ca- 
pacity. This is due to a shortage of 
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pulpwood. There is no dearth of stump- 
age. The vast forests of the region 
have adequate volume to stand the pres- 
ent drain for many years. 

The pressing problem facing the in- 
dustry is transportation. Practically all 
southern pulpwood is moved part of the 
distance from forest to mill by truck. 
The truck shortage which confronted the 
industry at the first of the year was 
critical, although some relief has been 
provided during the past two months. 
The labor shortage is almost as critical. 
with no relief yet in sight. Locally, 
inadequate freight cars have constituted 
a grave bottleneck. In spite of these and 
other difficulties, however, southern pro- 
duction in 1943 was only slightly more 
than two percent under 1942. This 
fact was highly important because pro- 
duction in other sections of the country 
fell off sharply in 1943, due to problems 
even more serious than those which oc- 
curred in the South. 

The current demand for pulpwood has 
raised the question as to whether the 
pulpwood industry is endangering the 
South’s forests through overcutting. The 
answer is an unequivocal “no.” Demand 
for a commodity is one thing, the quan- 
tity produced quite another. The in- 
dustry could probably use between fif- 
teen and twenty percent more pulpwood 
than is being produced. 

It should be borne in mind that pulp- 
wood consumption and drain on the 
growing stock are in no way synony- 


mous. To begin with, a significant per. 
centage of the total volume of wood con. 
sumed is derived from thinnings and 
improvement cuttings. Although the 
industry itself, through its Southern 
Pulpwood Conservation Association, js 
too short of manpower to continue its 
intensive prewar program of timber 
marking, an integral part of its gen. 
eral forestry program, public forestry 
agencies have stepped into the picture, 
Then foresters are marking for im. 
provement cutting and thinning many 
privately owned stands of timber. Last. 
ly, an important source of pulpwood 
continues to be from areas clear cut for 
the establishment of permanent pastures, 
a practice aggressively pushed by the 
AAA. 

There is no question but that there 
has been a definite let-down in the stand. 
ard of pulpwood harvesting methods of 
prewar days. This was inevitable. For. 
esters formerly employed for conserva. 
tion work on non-company lands are 
now either in the armed forces or en- 
gaged in wood procurement. Also 
Southern Pulpwood Conservation As. 
sociation timber cutting demonstrations 
have been discontinued because of per. 
sonnel shortages and travel difficulties. 

The pulp and paper industry looks to 
the future in the South with keen antici- 
pation. The industry is now established 
on a permanent basis. Its executives 
realize clearly that destructive harvest: 
ing methods are outmoded — that a 
permanent pulp and paper industry 
must be based on a permanent, stabil- 
ized wood supply. This they mean to 
have by virtue of up-to-date forest man- 
agement on their own lands and by a- 
tively encouraging good forest prac- 
tices on non-company lands. 


but one 
of many war jobs of wood pulp 
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DURING the long years since steam 
swept the clippers from the seas, “naval 
stores” as a designation for turpentine 
and rosin has been regarded as a mis- 
nomer. Now, however, they are “naval 
stores” again—and “army stores,” too! 
Not. of course, in their old function of 
caulking seams in windjammers, but 
they have gone to war, on land and sea. 

Turpentine and rosin have gone to 
the front wearing many different “uni- 
forms.” Some we know and recognize; 
others. from considerations of security, 
we are not allowed to know. But the 
importance of the roles they play, known 
or unknown, is attested in many ways. 

Both the Selective Service and the 
War Manpower Commission have listed 
the production of gum naval stores as 
“an essential activity.” Essential, that 
means, to the waging of a successful 
war. Not only has the War Production 
Board granted the highest priorities for 
obtaining necessary materials to those 
engaged in the turpentine and rosin in- 
dustry, but it has, also, through the me- 
dium of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, set out to accumulate substantial 
stockpiles of gum naval stores. 

U. S. Forest Service, through TPWP, 
is conducting an aggressive campaign to 
stimulate turpentine and rosin produc- 
tion—and, incidentally, is doing a mag- 
nificent job in boosting labor morale, 
in cutting reams of red tape, and in 
speeding up delivery of trucks, tires, 
tools and other items to producers. And 
last, but far from least, the Navy has be- 
come one of the largest consumers of 
gum rosin in the world. 

To that enumeration of straws in the 


wind many others could be added. All, 





Southern pines keep the Allies sup- 
plied with turpentine and rosin 
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NAVAL STORES 


By HARLEY LANGDALE 


Drums by the thousands—naval stores for paper products, for 
protective coatings, for practically all items that go to war 


however, point in the same direction: 
Uncle Sam has enlisted turpentine and 
rosin for the duration. Here are a few 
of the specific jobs that naval stores are 
being called on to perform: 

Rosin is the basic ingredient of 
“paper size,” the foundation of nearly 
every paper product. Even in 1942, be- 
fore our war production machine really 
hit its stride, the paper products indus- 
tries consumed 455,000 drums of rosin. 
That’s enough to rosin every fiddle bow 
in the world from now till eternity! 

It is in the so-called protective coat- 
ings field that rosin is really preeminent. 
The general term includes paints, var- 
nishes, lacquers, “dopes,” fabric coat- 
ings, linoleum, synthetic resins, and re- 
lated materials. To enumerate their 
uses in the war would be to catalogue 
the items that go to war. It would hard- 
ly be too much to say that “If it has 
paint on it, it has rosin in it.” 

While bitterly resenting its classifica- 
tion as a “substitute,” producers of 
rosin are proud to point out that it is 
now taking the place of many materials 
formerly imported from combat areas, 
such as Pontatianack and Kauri fossil 
gums, damar, copra, palm oils, and other 
vegetable oils. The vegetable oils were 
imported for use in the manufacture of 
soap. To take their place, the soap in- 
dustry estimated its 1943 rosin require- 
ments at 750,000 drums, as against pre- 
vious annual requirements of only 250,- 


000 drums. And the fact that soldiers 


can neither eat soap nor shoot it doesn’t 
take it off the essential list. 

Turpentine is, of course, the nation’s 
number one paint thinner. Its impor- 
tance in the protective coatings field 
ranks, then, along with rosin. Some 
of its less known uses are in the manu- 
facture of synthetic camphor and syn- 
thetic rubber; in insecticides and phar- 
maceuticals; in plastics; and, some say, 
in flame throwers. 

Smaller-quantity uses of naval stores 
could be prolonged into a tiresome list 
beginning with adhesives, asphalt prod- 
ucts and printing ink. Users include 
abattoirs, foundries, railroads, ship- 
yards and rope manufacturers. Rosin 
is used, I know, in shoes and ships, and 
maybe in ceiling wax. It is not recom- 
mended for cabbages; but the King of 
England received 112,000,000 pounds 
from April, 1941, to October, 1942, un- 
der our lend lease program. 

I do not know how long naval stores 
have been going to war. Fable has it 
that in the days of ancient siegecraft, 
besieging armies were wont to cata- 
pult balls of flaming tar and pitch into 
a beleaguered town. Be that as it may, 
I do have it on reliable authority that, 
“since fighting days of old,” naval 
stores, in many guises, have fought our 
country’s battles on land and on sea. 

Those of us who have even a small 
part in their production are proud that 
they are doing an even greater job in 
this, the greatest of all wars. 
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By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 


Although geared to war and heavy cutting, the southern pine industry, says the author, is fully con- 
vinced that one of the foundations for future prosperity in the South is well managed forests 
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FOREST industries 
in the great south- 
er pine region are 
geared to global 
war. In the face of 
tremendous difficul- 
ties, they will pro- 
duce around forty 
percent of the more 
than 35.000,000,000 
board feet of lum- 
ber needed this year 
to sustain our ex- 
panding drives 
against Nazis and 
Japs. They will sup- 
ply probably half of 
the wood pulp and 
all of the naval 
stores for both the 
fighting and home 
fronts. 

Forest operators 
everywhere share 
the handicaps of 
manpower and 
equipment short- 
ages. But the South 
contains a combina- 
tion of circum- 
stances peculiar to 
itself and which 
must be considered 
in any long - range 
view of forestry in 
the Piney Woods. 
These include woods- 
burning, a pattern 
of many forest land 
ownerships and 
thousands of small 
roving sawmills. 

But the superb 
achievements of the 
South in our war 
emergency, its dem- 
onstrated ability to 
supply war require- 
ments, are evidence 
of substantial prog- 
ress being made in 
southern forest man- 
agement. The wood 
is there in great 
abundance not alone 
because climate and 
soil favor tree 
growth, but because 
conservation work 
of many decades 
has fulfilled its promises and is now 
bearing fruit. 

Outstanding in any consideration of 
the South as one of the dominant forest 
regions of the nation is the fact that 
this production is based chiefly upon 
second and third growth. Because the 
original timber stands were being cut 
away, reports spread broadcast that the 
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southern lumber industry was on the 
brink of exhaustion of its resource. As 
far back as 1920, when the South was 
producing nearly half of the nation’s 
lumber needs, before pulpwood produe- 
tion was a factor, and while fire was 
burning unchallenged in the wake of 
loggers moving into great tracts of long- 
leaf and loblolly pine, the Senate Select 
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The challenge to private industry is to bring timber producing lands to full service. This 
means fire protection, cutting practices that stimulate capacity growth in young forests 


Committee on Forestry was alarmed to 
the extent of predicting southern pine 
lumber would be through in fifteen to 
twenty years. Other reports, even in- 
cluding one prepared by the Southern 
Pine Association, were equally 
mistic. 

These fears were born during the hey- 
day of big timber, large forest owner- 
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ships, and sawmill capacities of tremen- 
dously high production. They resulted 
from a line of thinking that could see 
nothing but the approaching end of so- 
called virgin stands. It seemed plain 
that the pattern of the industry existing 
then could not be followed forever, but 
it was not equally as obvious that a new 
set of conditions, properly gauged to the 
growing capacity of the land and intelli- 
gently planned and applied, could create a 
forest industry that would be permanent. 

Only a few could grasp the potentiali- 
ties of this idea when it was first ad- 
vanced and were willing to invest in the 
future it promised. But these few did 
establish industrial forestry in the Piney 
Woods. 

At the outbreak of war, this transition 
from exploitation of old growth timber 
to utilization of second and third growth 
trees was nearing completion. In conse- 
quence, more and more large operators 
recognized that their future depended 
not upon “reserve” stands, but upon vol- 
ume of future growth. They launched 
management plans, not only for their 
own holdings, but also in cooperation 
with small forest landowners from 
whom they obtained an important sup- 
plementary supply of timber. They were 
not many, but they had made the be- 
ginning, and their example is transform- 
ing industrial forestry from the status of 
risky, visionary hope—to that of good 
business. 

To say that is not to say the problem 
is solved. Nearly half of the South’s 
forest land is still without organized fire 
protection, and a third of this unpro- 
tected land is owned and operated as 
industrial forest property. This lack of 
protection on millions of acres through- 
out the South is doubly dangerous, for 
we still can see the tragic consequences 
of uncontrolled annual burning by thou- 
sands of small landowners whose only 
interest is to clear land for indifferent 
crops or burn the woods — anybody’s 
woods—to obtain a bit of temporary 
forage for cattle. 

There are other problems, making for 
uncertainty. Taxation is one. Fre- 
quently, it is not conducive to long-term 
business. Frequently, too, it has not 
provided adequate funds for protection, 
particularly in view of the multiple 
ownerships so characteristic of the re- 
gion. Of significance here is the resolu- 
tion recently submitted by a group of 
timberland owners and sawmill opera- 
tors in Alabama, recommending to their 
governor a severance tax on all forest 
products, the income from which would 
be devoted to fire protection of all for- 
est lands in the state. A suggested tax 
of twenty-five cents a thousand board 
feet on pine sawlogs and fifteen cents a 
cord on pulpwood would, it has been 
estimated, provide $1,000,000 annually, 
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four times the present budget. This 
would be equivalent to about five cents 
for every forested acre in the state. 

Another problem has been a market 
for trees not suitable for sawlogs. This 
becomes more pressing as the volume of 
sawlogs an acre diminishes. It is par- 
ticularly important from the standpoint 
of industrial forestry, for without such 
a market much of the incentive for long- 
range programs is lacking. 

Thus it is that the advent of pulp and 
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paper mills, chaining through the Coast- 
al Plain from northern Virginia to east 
Texas, fits into the picture of integrated 
utilization, which is the foundation of 
successful industrial forest management. 

The grinding jaws of these mills can 
be fed with small dimension stock— 
pines from four to eight inches in diam- 
eter, or from twenty to thirty years old. 
In fact, trees eleven or twelve years old 
from seed are sometimes profitably har- 
vested. This has served to stimulate tree 
farming on the part of small, as well as 
large landowners, as it provides cash 
returns from thinnings and undesirable 
trees while a more profitable sawlog 
crop is growing to maturity. 

Like the end of the big timber era, the 
advent of pulp and paper mills in the 
South brought dire prophecies. The re- 
gion was doomed. Only the most opti- 
mistic would believe that forest growth, 
amazingly fast as it is in the Piney 
Woods, could supply enough pulpwood 
to satisfy the huge demands of these 


mills. To the surprise and increasing 
satisfaction of farmers and other land. 
owners, young pine has assumed a value. 
Cotton is no longer the only king and 
the little pine trees are the Cinderellas 
whose charms are now being recognized, 
This new appreciation of the value of 
pine trees coming as it does upon years 
of intensive educational work is re- 
moulding public thought in the South. 

It must be remembered, however. that 
sawlogs still comprise the bulk of forest 
products in the Piney Woods. The same 
trees that make pulpwood, if given the 
chance, will grow and produce sawlogs, 
In fact, both can be grown on the same 
tract, and pulpwood harvests can be 
planned so as to leave selected trees for 
future lumber, dock pilings, or telephone 
poles. Most significant of all, the re- 
moval of pulpwood trees will stimulate 
the growth of the residual stand left for 
bigger and more profitable products. 

This is the challenge to southern in- 
dustry—to bring the timber-producing 
lands in private ownership to full ser- 
vice both for the people of the South 
and for the nation. Climate, soils, and 
customs of the region being what they 
are, this will entail first, adequate fire 
protection and second, cutting practices 
that will enable the young forests to add 
the volume of growth of which they are 
capable. 

These problems and others have been 
under attack from many quarters. State 
forest organizations, state extension for- 
esters, the regional office of the United 
States Forest Service, and many citizen- 
sponsored groups, such as The American 
Forestry Association, have all been 
working for the common goal of region- 
wide protection of forest land from fire. 
The most recent action to this end is the 
program of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion to obtain statewide fire protection 
of all lands throughout the South re- 
gardless of ownerships. 

It cannot be said yet that the number 
of uncontrolled fires has been materially 
reduced. But they have been confined 
more and more to restricted areas, and 
the number of acres burned over annv- 
ally has been cut. Programs of educa- 
tion have made progress. But the great- 
est step will have been taken when it is 
generally recognized that fire protection 
and good forest practices actually pay. 

Under the requirements of war, some 
areas in the South are being overcut. 
It is also true that some operators and 
landowners for various reasons still fol- 
low the old pattern of clear-cutting. On 
the whole, however, the southern pine 
industry has come to the conviction that 
one of the foundations for increasing 
prosperity in the South is to be found 
in well-managed forests. 

Recent reports prepared in coopera- 

(Turn to page 254) 
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UNCLE SAM IN THE PINEY WOODS 


What He is Doing and How He Views Southern Forest Possibilities 


UNCLE Sam through the Forest Service 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
is actively engaged in the rehabilitation 
of the Piney Woods of the South. Be- 
ginning in a small way many years ago, 
Service activities have expanded greatly, 
especially since 1934 when Region 8 
was formed—with headquarters in At- 
lanta—to include eleven southern states: 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee 
and Texas.’ Here in the great forest em- 
pire of the South, Uncle Sam is now 
well established for large scale forestry 
operations. 

It would be misleading, however, to 
imply that the federal government in its 
forestry work largely neglected the 
South prior to 1934. As a matter of 
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fact, it had been active in the region 
for more than thirty years before the 
regional office was established in At- 
lanta. As far back as 1912 after the 
Weeks Act had been passed by Congress, 
one of the first national forests to be es- 


-tablished under the Act was in the South- 


ern Appalachians. From that date, pur- 
chases of land for national forests went 
steadily forward until today the south- 
ern states mentioned above contain 
twenty-four national forests embracing 
over 9,000,000 acres of federally owned 
forests. 

During the same period, federal co- 
operation with the states in fire control 
on private forest lands had been going 
forward, first under the Weeks Act and 
then, on a more extensive scale, un- 


der the Clarke-McNary Act of 1924. 


Through this cooperation the southern 
states had been building up well organ- 
ized forestry departments. In the early 
30’s came the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, which reached its peak in 1934- 
35 with more than 50,000 boys working 
on forestry projects throughout the 
South. And by the middle 30’s, the fed- 
eral government had many years of for- 
est research in the South to its credit. 

Under the leadership of the state for- 
esters and the newly organized Region 
8 of the Forest Service, forestry in the 
South therefore was well on the move 
in 1934. About that time came the 
realization by private owners of the im- 
portance of the South’s Piney Woods 
and of their possibilities as a source of 
raw material if properly managed. The 


rapid growth of southern pine was 
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Uncle Sam’s forest estate is expansive in the South—twenty-four national forests embracing more than 
9,000,000 acres. Mostly cutover land when acquired, it is fast being restored to full productivity 
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brought home by the discovery that over 
extensive areas, young timber had 
sprung up naturally and was approach- 
ing merchantable size in spite of the 
tremendous abuse the forests were re- 
ceiving through unwise cutting and un- 
controlled fires. It is true that these 
timber stands were only about one-third 
stocked, but then there really was no 
reason to expect even one-third stocking. 

With the nation slowly emerging from 
a depression and capital looking for new 
investments, what 
was more natural 
than that the for- 
ests of the South 
should attract at- 
tention? And in 
the late 30’s they 
did. Many forest 
owners, naval 
stores operators 
and lumber com- 
panies began to ac- 
quire forest lands 
on which to prac- 
tice forestry and to 
expand their oper- 
ations. There was 
renewed interest in 
forest fire control 
and many addi- 
tional areas were 
brought under 
good forest man- 
agement. Most no- 
table of the indus- 
trial development 
in the forest indus- 
try was the expan- 
sion of the pulp 
and paper industry 
in the South. As 
a result, more than 
$100,000,000 have 
been invested by 
these companies in 
the South and 
something over 
5,000,000 acres of 
forest land, pur- 
chased by them, 
are under excellent 
protection and management. 

It has been shown that except on the 
poorer sites and devastated areas, the 
pine forests of the South can be success- 
fully managed and will show good finan- 
cial returns. Research has pointed the 
way to profits for many timber growers. 
There is evidence, too, that thousands 
of farmers have avoided financial disas- 
ter by harvesting timber to which they 
formerly attached no value and had 
given no care. Under such circum- 
stances one would naturally suppose 
that forestry would be quite generally 
practiced throughout the South. But 
this is not the case. 

In spite of the extension work of state 
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and federal forestry agencies, of many 
successful forest management demon- 
strations throughout the Piney Woods, 
and of the financial and other coopera- 
tion of public agencies, southern forest 
management still lags. To a large ex- 
tent, the forest industries recognize the 
financial possibilities of permanent man- 
agement of southern forests. To some 
extent, too, the many small non-operat- 
ing owners of timberland are recogniz- 
ing these values. And yet there is a 


Why selective thinning is good practice. Annual rings reveal retarded growth 
in this pine during last ten years because of crowded stand conditions 


lack of public appreciation of the im- 
portance of this great forest resource in 
the industrial future of the South. 

That conditions cannot be said to be 
satisfactory is evidenced by these few 
facts concerning the 180,000,000 acres 
of forests in private ownership in the 
eleven states of Region 8: (1) Organ- 
ized fire control is provided for only 
forty-seven percent of the forest lands; 
(2) the forests are producing only one- 
third of what they are capable of pro- 
ducing; (3) not more than twenty-five 
percent of the privately owned forest 
land is under good management prac- 
tices; (4) the drain on these forests was 
5,500,000,000 feet above the growth in 


1942, and 2,500,000,000 feet above the 
growth even in 1940 before the war; 
and (5) over 18,000,000 acres, once 
containing valuable forests, have been 
cut and burned to such an extent that 
they will have to be replanted, yet little 
or no effort is being made to do so. 

Certainly not more than twenty-five 
percent of the forest land in private 
ownership is under constructive manage. 
ment and much of this is producing a 
great deal less wood than it is capable 
of growing. One 
hardly could call 
this a healthy con. 
dition, and yet it 
is infinitely better 
than it was ten 
years ago. It is 
useless, however, 
merely to complain 
about conditions. 
Instead, one must 
examine present 
programs and. if 
necessary, revise 
them to bring 
about the desired 
result. 

In other words, 
what do we want 
to do with our 
southern forests 
and how are we 
going to do it? In 
broadest terms, 
perhaps we should 
say our objective 
is to make them of 
the most use to all, 
That means devel- 
oping to the full 
their resources — 
timber, water, 
grazing, _ wildlife, 
recreation, miner- 
als, and anything 
else which will be 
of value to our 
people. 

We talk of the 
desirability of fur- 
ther industrializing 
the South. Here is a chance to expand 
a present industry which now furnishes 
some 500,000 man-years of employment 
annually, to more than twice its size, 
because these southern forests by proper 
management can be made to produce 
three times as much timber as they are 
now producing. This increase wo 
take up the present overcut margin, an 
at the same time double employment. 
Is that not worth working for? 

It cannot be done at once, because tt 
takes time to grow timber, but that 
all the more reason why we ought to 
hurry to make every acre of forest pro 
duce all it can. If we do not do that, we 
cannot expect to have a flourishing tim 
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ber industry because no one can long 
run a business at one-third capacity and 
make it pay. 

We can develop also our hunting and 
fishing in these forests as well as their 
other recreational possibilities. That 
will not only give local people a place 
to play, but it will bring tourists with 
money to spend. Isn’t that worthwhile 
too? 

But what is being done about this and 
what else is necessary? Really a lot 
is going on in cooperative efforts be- 
tween forest owners, the states and fed- 
eral agencies to bring about better fire 
control and better forest management. 
But a great deal more must be done. To 
get the best out of these forests all must 
work closely together. The timberland 
owners must cooperate closely with state 
and federal forest services and together 
must arouse public sentiment to a de- 
gree which will secure wholehearted 
public support for the protection and 
development of the forest resource. 

The two greatest problems of our 
southern forests are to get much better 
cutting practices and to give the forests 
much better protection against fires. 
Both must be developed together if the 
forests are to contribute in largest mea- 
sure to southern welfare and prosperity. 
Neither alone will produce the needed 





No future in this — devasta- 
tion wrought by clear cutting 


timber. It must be recognized, too, 
that southern forests are not merely 
local problems because much of this 
timber is required outside the South. 
That is why the federal government has 
a special interest in them. 

Assistance by the federal government 
in getting better cutting practices, on 
anything more than a very small scale, 
is of recent origin. Some work had been 
going on for many years by both fed- 
eral and state organizations, but only in 
the past few years has the Forest Serv- 
ice increased its cooperative activities 
for better cutting and marketing prac- 
tices for farmers and other landown- 
ers. Especially has the work among 
farmers been greatly expanded in coop: 
eration with the states, several of which 
now give almost complete service 
throughout their forested territories. 
Leadership and advice in more complex 
problems of forest land management 
are also provided by the Atlanta office 
of the Forest Service. In this connec- 
tion, the South must soon give serious 
consideration to needed public controls 

(Turn to page 254) 


Promise of prosperity—growing pines re- 
store idle acres to economic production 
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ANYONE searching for bottlenecks in 
state forestry work in the South should 
first study the magnitude of the problem 
involved—amillions of acres of forest 
land in almost as many different types 
of ownership, large and small, and al- 
most as many degrees of stocking and 
age classes that require protection and 
treatment in order to maintain and re- 
store production. 

Some forest areas are occupied by 
tenants who fully expect to move within 
the year; others by owners who are 
awaiting the first offer for sale; and still 
others are owned by people who live 
from fifty to a thousand miles away. 
Hundreds of thousands of acres cannot 
be expected to return a profit, even un- 
der ideal forest management, for dec- 
ades to come; other thousands do not 
contain within their borders enough 
available men to make up one efficient 
fire-fighting crew. Many that are avail- 
able have no interest in the land and 
hope only to be far removed from there 
before the results of their labor might 
bring increased prosperity to the com- 
munity. Add to these conditions a hun- 
dred and fifty years of practices found- 
ed upon the elimination of forests, and 
you have a problem that could well 
frighten any less conscientious and ag- 
gressive group than those that today 
comprise the state foresters of the South. 

In the face of this, however, tremen- 
dous progress has been made. State for- 
esters have had leadership and guidance, 
particularly in the early days, and finan- 
cial assistance from the federal Forest 
Service; some assistance has been given 
by the state extension services, either 
cooperatively or independently, and by 
other state, federal, and local organiza- 
tions. On the other hand, what south- 
ern state foresters have accomplished 
has been done with pitifully small or- 
ganizations, even smaller appropria- 
tions, and frequently in the face of open 
opposition from groups and individuals 
to whom wild lands were and occasion- 
ally still are free and open to whoever 
cares to cut, burn, graze, or use them in 
any manner whatsoever. 

It is admitted that state forestry or- 
ganizations have not been perfect. Some- 
times governing bodies took a hand in 
administrative matters, forsaking the 
policy functions to which good business 
would have limited them. Politics have 
had a part, yet change of personnel has 
seldom meant change of policies. Turn- 
over has been heavy, due primarily, 
however, to the success of the program 
itself through the création of additional 
jobs for technical men. With the excep- 
tion of one or two states, the turnover in 
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southern state foresters has been no 
greater than that of departmental heads 
in the national organization. 

Salaries have been low but in keep- 
ing with those of other officials of equal 
rank in the same state. Also, retirement 
features have been lacking. As a rule, 
however, this has not bothered the 
younger, aggressive type attracted to 
state forestry jobs. Southern states have 
been slow in adopting civil service. 

All of these features might be termed 
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PROGRESS OF STATE FORESTRY IN THE SOUTH IS ENTRUSTED TO 


Upper left, J. S. Holmes, North Carolina; upper right, F. H. Lang, Arkansas; — Uppe 


J. O. Hazard, Tennessee; lower left, W. E. White, Texas; lower center, M. H. An 
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bottlenecks—but not particularly seri- 
ous ones. 

The last decade has witnessed contri- 
butions to forestry from a dozen or more 
state and federal agencies either newly 
created or recently undertaking forestry 
work—the Soil Conservation Service, 
State Extension Services, Farm Secur- 
ity, the Land Banks, the AAA, and oth- 
ers. No one can question the value of 
the work they have done. 

State foresters have viewed these new 
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Its Role in The Pinelands 


programs with interest. They have 
watched well financed programs initiated 
under their noses with personnel more 
numerous and better paid than their 
own. While struggling to secure in- 
creased production of planting stock in 
order to provide minimum cost to the 
ublic, they have seen federal nurseries 
established to provide free trees to their 
potential cash customers. They have 
seen relationships established that lim- 
ited or threatened to limit their efforts 
to fire fighting and law enforcement. 
They have seen a changed federal 
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financial policy place them in an embar- 
rassing position with the state legisla- 
tures. They have seen their position of 
authority on forestry matters within 
their state threatened by better financed 
organizations, and have had to answer 
the very pertinent question as to why 
the state should pay the bills when the 
federal government seemed willing to do 
the job. They have seen forests stripped 
to meet the payments of state and fed- 
eral loaning agencies, and have wit- 
nessed silvicultural practices set up on 
demonstration plots contrary to recom- 
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RESSIVE LEADERSHIP OF THESE MEN — THE SOUTHERN STATE FORESTERS 


Upper left, J. M. Stauffer of Alabama; upper right, Fred C. Pedersen of Virginia; 
center, Henry J. Malsberger of Florida; lower left, John M. Tinker of Georgia; and 
lower right, Charles H. Flory of South Carolina 
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mendations of their own organization. 

These things happened, yet from the 
standpoint of forestry, all of them have 
not been bad. Their effect on state for- 
estry organizations has largely depended 
both upon the vision and the activity of 
the state forester and the attitude of 
those responsible for local administra- 
tion of policies of the cooperating agency. 

There is a real need for a coordina- 
tion of these efforts—first, within the 
state to provide not so much a defini- 
tion of functions of agencies as a com- 
bination of all agencies into one work- 
ing program dedicated to the further- 
ance of all phases of forestry; and sec- 
ond, a channeling of all federal coopera- 
tive activities through that program with 
a view to the accomplishment of work to 
be done rather than as responses to re- 
quests from competing organizations. 

Today southern state forestry organi- 
zations are not all geared to the interest 
they themselves largely have created. 
Along with years of low appropriations 
possibly justified by the lack of interest 
on the part of the public, they have been 
besieged on all sides by encroaching 
activities, have been fearful of attract- 
ing too much attention in an era when 
there were so many to do the work. A 
considerable portion of their problem 
has been lands upon which private capi- 
tal could not be expected to raise trees; 
and they have experienced the use of 
police power threatened in their states 
because of its need elsewhere. Consider- 
ing all of this, it is not surprising that 
southern state foresters so frequently 
hesitate to express the real situation be- 
cause of the cost involved, that they be- 
come so embittered with the encroaching 
agencies that they lose sight of the really 
good things those agencies have done, 
and of their own responsibilities in se- 
curing the coordination of efforts within 
their states. 

Maybe within these things will be 
found your bottlenecks. I am not sure. 
But of this much I am certain: State for- 
estry organizations were created for the 
purpose of securing increased and con- 
tinuous production of forest crops. The 
fact that any one of several southern 
states now spends more money for or- 
ganized protection and for forest man- 
agement than all the southern states to- 
gether spent a decade and a half ago, is 
indication that tremendous progress has 
been and is being made. I am further 
confident that within these state forestry 
organizations, which have the confidence 
of the people, which are statewide in 
character, and which of necessity must 
be maintained throughout the year, 
there is the nucleus of a real forestry 
program once proper coordination and 
complete cooperation can be achieved. 
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Many Forest-Owning Com- 
panies in the Southern Piney 
Woods are Launched Upon 
Programs to Make Their 
Lands—and the Lands of Oth- 
ers—Yield Continuing Crops 
of Timber. Here are Ex- 
amples Typical of What These 
Pine Growers are Doing— 
Told by the Men Who are Di- 
recting the Programs.—Editor 











TEN YEARS ago the W. T. Smith Lum- 
ber Company faced the unpleasant pros- 
pect of early liquidation. After almost 
fifty years of operating on timber tribu- 
tary to Chapman, Alabama, the life of 
our mills appeared to be numbered by 
lack of growing timber to sustain them. 
We could see ahead only six or eight 
more operating years, at the end of 
which our remaining asset would be 
many acres of cutover land. At that 
time cutover land was a nebulous asset 
at best. 

The situation naturally concerned us. 
We engaged in much thought and dis- 
cussion of ways and means of prolong- 
ing the life of our business. Among 
them was the possibility of a sustained 
yield program of timber growing or as 
lumbermen now call it “tree farming” 
for the production of current crops of 
trees. Lacking information as to our 
growing stock of trees and what the for- 
est lands available to us might be made 
to produce, such a program seemed a 
somewhat hazy and uncertain venture. 

In 1933 an unexpected incident oc- 
curred. Quite by chance, Leslie K. 
Pomeroy, who was then developing 4 


A new crop of longleaf pine near 
Brunswick, Georgia, that will yield 
lumber, turpentine, poles and a 
variety of other forest products 

















By JULIAN F. McGOWIN 


Manager 








W. T. Smith Lumber Company 


sustained yield operation at Wilmar, 
Arkansas, visited Chapman. With him 
we explored the subject of sustained 
yield as applied to our own situation. 
Pomeroy’s visit proved to be the spark 
that fired us to action. Before another 
two years had passed, we had done three 
basic things to put us on the way to 
what we hoped would perpetuate our 
operations. 

First, we formulated and put into ef- 
fect in cooperation with federal and 
state agencies a plan of protecting our 
forest growing lands from fire. Second, 
we started selective cutting in the woods 
with the object of improving the quality 
and increasing the growth of the trees 
left for succeeding crops. Third, we 
completed a systematic field inventory 
of our forest resources, present and po- 
tential, and adopted a plan for the sus- 
tained yield management of forest lands 
tributary to our plant. Both the selec- 
tive cutting and the inventory were car- 
ried out under Mr. Pomeroy’s direction. 

After almost ten years of continued 
operation, the company’s forest program 
as originally set up remains today virtu- 
ally unchanged. There have been refine- 
ments and developments, of course, and 
we have gradually increased our forest 
land holdings to 178,000 acres. Our first 
marking of trees to be cut was directed 
to trees seventeen inches and over in di- 
ameter breast high, but later we aban- 
doned diameter as a guide and have 
since marked with the purpose of remov- 
ing as many defective and crowding 
trees as practicable and of leaving good 
stands of healthy, fast growing trees well 
distributed over the land. Contrary to 
expectations the inclusion of an _ in- 
creased number of defective and crowd- 
ed trees in our cut has not appreciably 
reduced the grade of our logs or lumber. 
And by favoring a residual stand of the 
more valuable species, such as longleaf 
pine, white oak, poplar and gum of 
sound growth, we are building a forest 
of higher quality logs and lumber for 
the future. 

The transition to selective cutting in- 
volved a somewhat radical change in 
logging methods. To conserve young 
growth and to reduce damage to trees 
left for a later cut, we changed from 
railroad and steam skidder logging to 
tractors and trucks. Today all our log- 
ging is done by the latter, and we have 
found them a_ substantially cheaper 
method. Our policy is to build tractor 
roads sufficiently permanent for use in 


logging succeeding cuts every five to ten 
years. 

In maintaining the output of our 
mills, it is necessary for us to draw upon 
timber owned by farmers in our terri- 
tory. We have made it a special feature 
of our program to encourage and help 
all neighboring landowners to manage 
their woodlands on a tree crop basis the 
same as we do ourselves. We mark 
their timber free of charge and buy their 
logs at going market prices. We have 
now cut over more than 10,000 acres in 
other ownerships on this selective basis. 

Since adoption of our forestry pro- 
gram the average annual cut for our own 
lands approximates 100 board feet Doyle 
scale an acre a year, of which seventy- 
five percent has been pine and twenty- 
five percent hardwoods. Growth studies 
indicate that our trees of sawlog size 
left for a future crop are growing sub- 
stantially faster than this average. We 
therefore consider we are cutting an- 
nually less than our growth and that we 
now can look forward to permanent op- 
erations based upon a continuous growth 
of timber back of our mills. Wartime 
demands for wood have not greatly af- 
fected our program. We have made 
every effort to increase production from 
our own lands but shortages of labor 
and equipment have made only a small 
increase possible. 

After almost ten years experience two 
needs stand out. One is the assurance of 
better protection of young timber from 
fire. We still lose too high a percentage 
each year due to fires carelessly set 
by local inhabitants. The second is 
the absence of markets for low grade 
hardwoods. We give cull hardwood 
trees to neighboring farmers for fire- 
wood and farm uses, but there is still 
too heavy a stand of cull trees in our 
territory. Until better fire protection is 
assured and markets for low grade ma- 
terial are developed standards of man- 
agement comparable to those in some of 
the European countries prior to the war 
cannot be expected. 


Scenes on the company’s Tree 
Farm. Above — This area, selec- 
tively cut in 1942, yielded 6,000 
feet an acre and left a fine, grow- 
ing crop. Center — Tractors have 
replaced skidder logging to protect 
young growth. Bottom — trucks 
and tractors, instead of logging 
railroads, do the hauling 
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By ERNEST KURTH 
President Angelina County Lumber Company 


ON MAY 5, the Angelina County Lum- 
ber Company at Keltys, Texas, will cele- 
brate its fifty-seventh consecutive year of 
lumber production. Ostensibly there 
will be little difference between this 
birthday and previous ones, but under- 
lying there will be more intense effort 
and deeper planning. We hope to have 
planned well enough that neither the 
usual nor the unusual will greatly deter 
us from our present objective—the pro- 
duction of lumber to help win the war. 
The largest single change in company 
policy since the war started has been 
that of swinging a little more toward 
lumber production and away from tree 
production. This, of course, will hold 
true only for the duration. In the nor- 
mal sphere of things we keenly feel the 
obligation of contributing to the nation- 
al welfare by keeping our lands produc- 
tive. We also have a personal feeling 
of attachment and obligation to our 
loyal customers and to our employees, 
many of whom have been with us for 
from twenty to forty years. I sincerely 
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A shortleaf stand, two 
years after being selec- 
tively cut 


hope that by good forest 
management on our part, 
their loyalty through both 
the good and the bad 
years can be met with the 
guarantee of a chance to 
earn a decent and honest 
living in the future. 

Equally as deep is our 
feeling about land heri- 
tage. The Angelina Com- 
pany is now cutting over 
land which my father and 
his associates cut over in 
their lifetimes. From 
stands of pine trees which, 
as a boy, I can recall hav- 
ing thought would never 
make boards, good lum- 
ber is today coming to 
our mill—the product of 
growth and improved 
quality brought about by 
protection and manage- 
ment. One cannot live 
through such experiences 
without becoming attached 
to the soil. Nor can one 
become attached to the 
soil without developing a 
firm belief in free enter- 
prise; for soil without its 
complement free _ enter- 
prise, the right to own, 
develop, use and protect, 
becomes merely a part of 
this large earth. This is 
why I firmly believe that 
forestry practices as now 
developing on the lands of many large 
timber companies, even though often at- 
tended by the disadvantage of forced 
conversion and the current handicaps 
will, if allowed, eventually lead to sound 
policies of forest management. 

We here in the South have been iden- 
tified with the forest industries for fifty 
years. We have been fortunate in being 
able to study nature in action. We have 
seen land almost completely denuded by 
the saw and ravaged by fire come back 
to good quality timber. We have seen 
logs, piling and pulpwood cut from land 
which we can recall as having seen for- 
merly growing cotton and corn. We 
have, on the other hand, observed trees 
growing so densely that they were no 
larger than four to six inches in diam- 
eter and yet thirty to fifty years old. 

From such general observations and 
from many minute but significant ones, 
our forestry practice at Keltys is being 
evolved. It is as yet empirical and will 
probably remain so for at least the first 
several cutting cycles. We are, however, 


gradually beginning to know our lands 
intimately; finding that on this site we 
may expect good reproduction following 
a certain type of cutting and that on an. 
other site we cannot expect to grow trees 
larger than twenty inches because the 
soil is not adapted to windfirmness, 
Gradually we hope to piece the whole 
plan together, feeling that the end re- 
sult will be a plan of land management 
embracing several more or less distinct 
types of forestry, so combined and inter. 
woven as to be as complex and yet as 
simple as the pattern of nature herself. 

This company has 125,000 acres of 
fee land ranging in character from long- 
leaf cut-over, through second growth 
loblolly, to old growth shortleaf pine. 
Its plan of forest management is based 
upon these main policies: 

(1) Retention of cutover lands and 
protection of its lands from fire. During 
the past ten years, the company’s fire loss 
has been held to less than one percent. 

(2) The adoption of selective cutting 
and conservative methods of logging of 
our own woods. Foresters mark all trees 
to be cut, removing about one-third of 
the volume and leaving young trees and 
as many larger trees as practicable for 
growth and another cut every ten or 
fifteen years. 

(3) The application of selective cut- 
ting on lands of others from whom we 
buy timber. We cut timber, regardless 
of how we buy it, in a manner to best 
preserve the remaining young growth; 
and we encourage and help farmers and 
others to practice sound forestry. 

(4) The development of closer utili- 
zation of waste material, cull and low 
quality trees that should be removed for 
the improvement of the forest. For ex- 
ample, our woods operations are inte- 
grated with those of the Southland Pa- 
per Mills at Herty, whereby small mate- 
rial suitable for pulpwood is sold to that 
company. Another effort is to develop a 
small portable mill to utilize low grade 
pines and hardwoods that otherwise 
would have to be left in the woods be- 
cause they cannot be economically han- 
dled in our large mill. The removal of 
such trees can be made as improvement 
cuttings that will further serve to hasten 
growth and raise the quality of trees left. 

It is our overall aim to keep our lands 
well stocked with thrifty trees of varying 
age classes, thus providing recurrent 
cuttings at fairly short intervals. Each 
soil and specie type has its particular 
characteristics. Although in some in- 
stances the location and site are not of 
our own choosing, we accept the respon- 
sibility of developing all of these lands 
to the fullest of their forest productivity. 
Fortunately, nature provides compensa- 
tions—the poor sites grow timber of bet- 
ter quality and the better sites grow tim- 
ber in the greatest quantity. 
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By EARL PORTER 


General Superintendent, Woodlands Department, 


International Paper Company. Southern Kraft Division 


THE Woodlands Department of the 
Southern Kraft Division of the Inter- 
national Paper Company has the prob- 
lem of supplying pulpwood to eight 
large pulp and paper mills in the South. 
The mills are located in Arkansas, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida 
and South Carolina, and can draw part 
of their wood supply as well from Texas, 
Oklahoma, Georgia and North Carolina. 

The first and most dependable source 
of pulpwood needed to supply these mills 
is the 1,350,000 acres of pine timber- 
land owned by the company. The great- 
er volume, however, is obtained from 
non-company lands—from farmers and 
other. small timberland owners. Thus 
while intensive management plans de- 
signed to grow the greatest volume of 
wood possible are applied to company 
holdings, it is also desirable that cut- 
ting operations on outside lands be con- 
servatively planned and carried out. 

The company-owned forests are di- 
vided into units of approximately 100,- 
000 acres, each under one man responsi- 
ble for administration of fire control, 
trespass, planting, timber marking, scal- 
ing and incidental details. Technically 
trained foresters are employed for this 
work. The centralized administration 
handles policy, taxes, right-of-ways, tim- 
ber sales and titles. 

The harvesting of pulpwood, saw- 


timber, poles, pilings and other products 
on company lands is planned so as to 
build up growing stock and maintain 
maximum production. All cutting fol- 
lows a careful selection of trees to be re- 
moved. Thinnings are made where nec- 
essary to maintain growth and avoid 
stagnant stands. Planting operations are 
carried out on good sites with suitable 
protection from fire. Where such service 
exists, company timberlands are includ- 
ed in state forest fire control programs. 
Additional fire-fighting equipment and 
manpower are supplemented by the com- 
pany when needed to provide adequate 
protection. 

In its conservation work on outside 
lands, the company has gathered from 
areas surrounding the mills data show- 
ing the volume of timber available, class 
of forest ownership, timber growth and 
drain from all sources. With this in- 
formation, plans are made to properly 
distribute the source of pulpwood, thus 
perpetuating the supply near the mills. 

To encourage better foresfry practices 
on non-company lands, educational ac- 
tivities have been carried out in coopera- 
tion with the Southern Pulpwood Con- 
servation Association, the state forest 
agencies, the state extension services, the 
federal Forest Service and other organi- 
zations working the field of fire control 
and timber growing and _ harvesting. 


The company’s technical personnel is 
assigned to this program, which consists 
of activities demonstrating good cutting 
practices, better utilization of logging 
and mill waste, proper thinning meth- 
ods, and how best to utilize storm and 
fire damaged timber. Assistance is made 
available to farmers and small land- 
owners in the marking of their timber 
and, in many instances, local timber 
markers have been trained. As a rule, 
farmers are encouraged to cut their own 
trees; this generally results in a bet- 
ter woods job, and more money in the 
farmer’s pocket. 

Thousands of small pine plantations 
have been established in the southern 
Piney Woods as the result of the com- 
pany’s policy of distributing seedlings 
to farmers, small landowners, Boy 
Scouts and 4-H Club members. These 
young trees are planted on vacant lands 
and, in the aggregate, will add mate- 
rially to the productive forest area in 
some regions. 

At present, the company’s program is 
subject to many adverse circumstances 
in world conditions, regulations, markets 
and timber stocking. Nevertheless, it is 
going right ahead in its efforts to edu- 
cate the public to its responsibility with 
fire and to convince small timberland 
owners that they hold the responsibility 
of good forest practice on their own 
lands. As to the program on company- 
owned lands, several more years must 
pass before ideal stands and growth may 
be achieved, but a creditable start has 
been made. The Southern Kraft Divi- 
sion of the International Paper Com- 
pany is definitely in the business of 
growing pines. 


Object of company’s forestry program is to perpetuate pulpwood sources surrounding its eight mills, one of which 
is shown here. Company-owned forests are intensively managed—cuttings on non-company lands closely regulated 
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By E. A. HALL 
Forester, 


Container Corporation of America 


THE forest conservation program of the 
Fernandina, Florida, plant of the Con- 
tainer Corporation of America, which 
draws its wood supply from forest land- 
owners in north Florida and south 
Georgia, has been established as a co- 
operative agreement between the timber- 
land owner, the producer who cuts the 
timber, and the company. 

Initiated at the time the timber is pur- 
chased and cutting arrangements are 
made, the plan, by mutual consent, pro- 
vides for one of three cutting methods. 


ber tract is knowingly accepted by the 
company for clear-cutting unless the 
owner furnishes proof that the land is 
to be utilized for agricultural purposes 
or improved pasture, and provided also 
that the land is suited to the purpose for 
which it is designated. 

Whatever the method decided upon, 
the company forester makes periodic 
visits to the operation after cutting gets 
under way to give technical assistance 
and to report on the manner and prog- 
ress of the work. He maintains a rec- 


Hundreds of small landowners are planting a million pines a year on 
barren fields, the result of the company’s program of reforestation 


First, and most preferable, is a selective 
or improvement cutting wherein worked- 
out turpentine trees, along with slow- 
growing, deformed and poor quality 
trees are removed to permit vigorous, 
sound trees of good quality to increase 
in volume. Second, is seed tree cutting 
—advisable if a timber stand is totally 
worked out or is so retarded that trees 
will not respond to selective thinning. 
In this case, from four to six of the most 
desirable trees are left on each acre to 
reseed the area. All of the others are 
harvested. 

The third and least desirable method 
is clear-cutting. The lands so stripped 
generally will not come back into pro- 
duction for a quarter of a century—and 
then, perhaps, only under the stimulus 
of artificial planting. Since it was to 
combat this practice that the Container 
Corporation plan was initiated, no tim- 
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ord of such specific data as the method 
of cutting, species being cut, marking 
methods, specifications, timber units left 
an acre, the amount of seedlings and 
reproduction, the height of stumps and 
the approximate date of the next cutting. 
Copies of his reports, which also con- 
tain the names of both landowner and 
operator, the number of acres being cut, 
purpose of cutting, the use made of the 
land, and the attitude of the owner to- 
ward fire protection, are sent to the state 
forester and to the Southern Pulpwood 
Conservation Association. 

Although actual application of this 
system has not proved a hundred per- 
cent effective, some cuttings being un- 
satisfactory, results on the whole have 
been gratifying. To landowners who 
have responded to selective cutting meth- 
ods, it has proved a simple and practical 
forest management plan. To others, 


particularly to those who desired to 
clear-cut their timber, it has been an in- 
strument of education, a promoter of the 
sound business of good forestry practice, 
This effect is strengthened immeasur- 
ably by the company’s refusal to accept 
wood from tracts where the owner in- 
sists upon clear-cutting without sub- 
stantial reasons. 

A well-managed fo. st has two dis- 
tinct characteristics: a continuous yield 
assured by selective cutting, and a new 
crop of seedlings assured by protection 
from fire. Despite all that may be done 
in favor of natural reseeding, however, 
there are certain areas which, for one 
reason or another, fail to come back 
readily. In such cases, artificial planting 
is both desirable and practical. This the 
Container Corporation is encouraging 
by free distribution of pine seedlings. 

Now in its third year, this reforesta- 
tion activity is aimed at the reclamation 
of clear-cut areas, abandoned fields and 
other barren lands. A million seedlings 
a year have been distributed to land- 
owners throughout the area from which 
the company receives its wood supply. 
These, in the hands of hundreds of small 
landowners who otherwise may never 
have reclaimed their idle acres, are re- 
establishing thousands of acres as tim- 
ber-growing and tax-paying land. 

Using the average number of trees or- 
dinarily planted an acre, one year’s 
planting of 1,000,000 seedlings will re- 
stock about 2,500 acres. If three-fourths 
of the seedlings survive, twenty to 
twenty-five years hence enough lumber 
can be harvested from the 2,500 acres 
to build more than 10,000 five-room 
houses. Or, if the timber is cut for pulp- 
wood, it would keep the company’s Fer- 
nandina plant in operation for almost a 
year. The reaction of the landowner 
can best be illustrated by a remark made 
by an Alachua County farmer: “I’ve 
planted 1,000 seedlings each year for 
three years. By the time my three boys 
are grown, those trees will be big enough 
to cut. I figure I can get enough lum- 
ber and pulpwood from them to build 
and furnish each a good house.” 

Common sense utilization and fire 
protection are all that are needed to ob- 
tain a continuous yield and natural re- 
generation on most forest land in the 
Southeast. Therefore, Container Cor- 
poration of America believes that the 
combination of its conservation plan, 
operating as it does with hundreds of 
small landowners, and its program of 
reforesting barren lands by the dis- 
tribution and planting of seedlings, will 
greatly aid in the establishment of a 
permanent reservoir for the nation’s 
wood supply. 
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AS THIS is written, news comes of the 
death of Senator Charles L. McNary of 
Oregon, co-author of the Clarke-McNary 
Act of June 7, 1924, which established 
a broad authorization for federal aid in 
forest fire control. It seems appropri- 
ate, therefore, to review the progress of 
these twenty years and to attempt an 
analysis of the question posed by the 
title of this article. 

Prior to 1924, little effort, either pub- 
lic or private, had been made to stop the 
wholesale destruction of timber by fire 
which had been going on in the South 
for many years. At that time, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Louisiana 
and Texas had small, weakly supported 
state forest services; the other states had 
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not made even this small start. County 
officials were not interested and forest 
landowners, with the exception of a few 
brave pioneers, did not care or believed 
that control was impossible. 

The federal government for a dozen 
years had made a small contribution un- 
der authorization of the Weeks Law for 
the protection of the headwaters of 
navigable streams. In the South, the ex- 
penditure was confined largely to the 
Appalachian Mountain region. South- 
ern national forests, restricted at that 
time to the southern Appalachians, west 
Florida, and Arkansas were inadequate- 
ly protected. With the exception of 
scattered tracts unintentionally protected 
by isolation, it is doubted that as much 
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Chief obstacle to timber growing in the South is uncontrolled fires. To overcome this, the author con- 
tends, we must deal more realistically with the reasons for woods burning—with the people who set out fires 


as 1,000,000 acres were free from peri- 
odic uncontrolled fires. 

Such was the general picture in 1924. 
Only the strong reproductive capacity of 
most southern species, their acquired re- 
sistance to fire, and the fact that some 
of the uncontrolled burns have been 
beneficial rather than harmful, can ex- 
plain the fact that the South still has a 
fair stand of timber. 

Progress in the past twenty years— 
that is, since the real beginning of for- 
est fire control in the South—is inade- 
quately represented by the bare sta- 
tistics of acres protected, acres burned, 
and even less by the amount of money 
spent on fire control efforts. The sta- 
tistics do tell us, however, some of the 
things we need to know. 





From the tables below it will be noted 


of protection to several acres than to 











more and better equipment. But if we off. 

that considerable variation exists in the give complete protection to one. Ad- center our thought too exclusively on is to 
source of funds. In some states private mittedly this results in serious losses these physical and tangible needs to the have 
money is a significant part of the total; during abnormally bad fire seasons, but exclusion of the more elusive, less clear- harn 
in others it is of small importance. Or- young stands of timber have become es- ly defined factors we shall certainly fail the | 
iginally, the thought prevailed that pri- tablished on millions of acres under this to accomplish what is urgently required. pron 
vate forest owners should pay half the policy. In other places the investment Too much of our effort has been spent toda 
cost and it was hoped that a practicable of previous years’ efforts has been wiped trying to extinguish fires faster than TI 
method of collecting these funds would out on a windy afternoon. Whether or rural people can start them. Bigger and resic 
be developed. Experience in this has not a profitable crop of timber can be better engines of suppression in great as a 
been disappointing, and meanwhile has grown with an annual uncontrolled burn quantity with all the attendant gadgets disa: 
come a widespread feeling that the pub- of two percent of the area, or three or will not by themselves enable us to keep or p 
lic interest justifies a larger investment even five percent, depends on the sever- ahead of the woods burner. He is peri 
than originally contemplated. Actually, ity of the burn and where it occurs. learning to wait for a dry afternoon with adju 
a policy of expediency has been fol- The twenty-year record is not bad. a high wind in the right quarter. Much cult 
lowed. Fire control organizations get Neither is it so good that one is tempt- as we need more and better equipment. T 
the money wherever they can. The most ed to be complacent. In most cases the along with better trained suppression vali 
significant development, and one of the fire control work has been done as com- forces, the lack of these things, it would has 
seem, is not the most important cause of coul 

our failure to make the desired progress fires 

TABLE 1. STATE AND PRIVATE FOREST LAND FIRE CONTROL in fire control. cup 
RECORD—1942 It is quite possible that we have failed fire 

ieintiiainte —— —. ee a, a to understand fully the reasons for bur: 

State eon tie (Acres) Burned Burned! Burned woods burning and to deal effectively = 
Ala. 18,177,000 347,650 2.70 1,522,967 23.56 with the underlying factors. Some of stri 
Ark. 19,936,000 197,288 1.88 1,493,800 15.74 these factors are, to be sure, beyond our call 
Fla. 20,684,000 165,524 2.65 8,361,453 57.87 immediate control as, for example, the they 
20,562,000 134,502 2.11 4,008,429 28.20 economic status of the landless resident and 

14°54°000 311264 er 3.678.900 aaa who lacks interest and incentive because to } 


16,930,000 
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4.65 264,288 
6.74 3,937,500 34.84 
2.35 1,100,000 25.71 
2.62 476,110 6.49 
1.64 433,000 6.24 
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180,455,000 


2,380,565 2.83 


26,176,447 27.09 





as the protected area figures. 


1The figures in this column are rough estimates and are not as reliable 


TABLE 2. MONEY SPENT ON STATE AND PRIVATE FOREST FIRE 
CONTROL1—1942 





Federal 
Government 


State 


State & County 
Governments 


Private 
Owners Total 





Ark 63,783.82 


30,168.40 
46,267.98 


Ala. 73,698.85 $ 108,207.03 
75,588.73 
168,879.62 
59,691.71 
147,091.09 
98,849.03 
96,674.33 

7,966.15 
160,749.15 
60,885.33 
83,801.40 


$ 84,350.00 $ 266,255.88 
95,281.91 234,654.46 
120,650.66 402,034.91 
51,087.40 195,108.00 
276,491.74 
145,992.45 
184,982.97 
50,431.73 
216,326.10 
91,053.73 
144,091.12 


19,202.84 
19,000.00 
4,581.37 


14,021.74 





$688,863.60 


$1,068,383.57 $450,175.92 $2,207,423.09 








1Exclusive of Federal emergency funds spent on critical war areas. 








most encouraging has been the rapid in- 
crease of county expenditures on fire 
control during the past ten years. Many 
poor counties are contributing half the 
cost of county-wide protection, using 
money that is needed for schools and 
other services. The extent of county 
participation is a measure of local pub- 
lic interest, just as the size of the state 
appropriation indicates the degree of 
state-wide interest. 

No one will insist that all the “pro- 
tected” area is adequately protected. 
The policy generally has been to spread 
the available funds thinly on the theory 
that it is better to provide some degree 
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petently as could be expected with the 
available knowledge, experience and 
money. One could find much to praise, 
but it is more profitable to explore the 
possibilities of improving the record. 
Progress has been too slow. Protection 
needs to be extended at a greatly acceler- 
ated rate. It is unthinkable that twenty 
years hence we still shall be permitting 
millions of acres of young timber to be 
destroyed by uncontrolled fires. 

We must guard against a tendency to 
oversimplify the problems and, conse- 
quently, their solution. For example, we 
need more money, public and private, to 
carry on with the job. We also need 


his stake in the future of his community 
is not apparent. Unstable ownership is 
in somewhat the same category. The two 
are related in many cases—examples of 
underlying evils which complicate what 
would otherwise be a relatively simple 
technical and executive problem. We 
can do something about both. 

Most fires are started by people who 
have reasons for burning the woods. 
Accidental and lightning fires do not 
bulk large in the total list each year. 
We need to get at the veasons for the 
intentional fires and to deal with the 
causes as the intelligent physician treats 
the causes of human ailments. There is 
not room enough in the jails for all 
the people who stick fire into other peo- 
ple’s woods, so fire law enforcement is 
not the final solution. 

There is not space here to discuss this 
subject thoroughly even if the writer 
knew all the answers, and he does not. 
Some of the lines of approach, none of 
which are new, can be suggested, how- 
ever. All have been tried by others with 
success here and there. In most cases 
the fundamental principle involved is 
adjustment and compromise. 

Take the case of the cattleman. In 
most parts of the South he has for gen- 
erations been accustomed to grazing his 
stock on the unfenced woods range no 
matter who happens to own it. He does 
not pay for the privilege. He wants 
part of the range burned off in the late 
winter for early green grass or for other 
reasons. It is academic and futile to 
argue the legal or moral aspects of the 
question. Probably he has no right on 
the property, but that doesn’t keep him 
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off. The expedient course in many cases 
is to work out an adjustment, letting him 
have a “burn” where it will do the least 
harm. and in the manner that will cause 
the least damage. This particular com- 
promise is quite common in practice 
today. 

Then there is the case of the woods 
resident who burns around his premises 
as a safety measure because he fears a 
disastrous fire that will destroy his home 
or property. His reason is based on ex- \a ; am |) ; + 42 “ sab teas if | ee ; 7 ix] i? 
perience—and usually he is right. An er it +) Teen ‘T ii BLL I 
adjustment to meet his needs is not difh- : ta: ; ieee en ks 3 au 7 
cult to make. Mi 

The turpentine operator, too, has had 
valid reasons for burning his area. It 
has been, in most cases, the only way he 
could protect himself against accidental 
fires which destroy his investment in 
cups, tins and “faces.” Adjustments in 
fire control plans to permit controlled 
burning of turpentine areas are custom- 
ary. A majority of the turpentine fires, 
strictly speaking, do not deserve to be 
called “controlled burning.” Too often 
they are uncontrolled broadcast burns 
and, consequently, are very destructive 
to young timber. 

It would be simple to cite other ex- 





Timber growing land — kept 
unproductive by annual fires 


amples of necessary adjustments and 
compromises. We cannot deal success- 
fully with a problem affecting the inter- 
ests and the customs of millions of peo- 
ple unless we are willing to practice the 
fine art of compromise. 

We have been too reluctant to listen 
to the native who used fire to serve his 
purposes and to learn from his experi-° 
ence. He has always used fire as a 
means to an end and, in his viewpoint, 
fire was not the evil we proclaimed it 
to be. He used it unwisely in most 
cases, to be sure, but there was more 
validity to his practices than appeared 
on the surface. 

About fifteen years ago a few forest 
owners in the South, and more particu- 
larly in south Georgia, began the con- 
trolled use of fire as a means of protect- 
ing young timber stands against com- 
plete destruction. They were convinced 
that complete exclusion of fire from 
their forests was impossible so they 
chose the time, place, and manner of 
burning instead of leaving it to chance 
or the whims of their neighbors. Austin 
Cary, H. H. Chapman, and a few others 
encouraged this experimentation and 
added to it with their own experiments. 
Recently, the U. S. Forest Service has 
adopted the practice on carefully select- 
ed areas of the longleaf-slash pine type 

Young stands of timber are neon established on millions of acres scam in the Coastal Plain national forests. The 
Protection is provided. A fire- break guards these nine-year-old pines (Turn to page 265) 
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By CHARLES R. ROSS 


THE southern Piney Woods is largely 
an aggregation of farm woodlands. In 
this warm land of multitudinous farms 
and few cities, people live close to the 
soil—and to the forest. 

Probably three out of every four acres 
of the southern pine forest is held in pri- 
vate, non-industrial ownerships number- 
ing somewhere in the neighborhood of 
a million. Possibly half of these owner- 
ships are partly in crops or pastures, but 
most of the other half fit better into the 


farm woodland category. Many indi- © 


viduals who live in towns make a busi- 
ness of owning land, farming some por- 
tions or not, depending on availability 
of labor and other circumstances. For- 
esters employed to assist farmers are in 
practically all cases working also with 
doctors, merchants and mail carriers 
who own timber. If an individual hap- 
pens to be growing only trees on his 
land, it seems the most practical ap- 
proach to consider it a “tree farm”— 
taking a leaf from industry’s tree farm 
program. 

Annual owner returns from these mil- 
lions of acres of woodland amount to 
about a dollar an acre, assuming a mod- 
erate value for the wood used on farms. 
Since the main products, such as sawlogs 
and pulpwood, are mostly sold as stump- 
age, the timber dollar is more like 
money saved, and means several times 
as much to growers as does the cotton 
dollar, most of which is paid out for 
labor, fertilizer, and other expenses. 
Processing and handling of farm-grown 
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timber create employment and wealth 
all down the line, values in the general 
economy exceeding owner returns many 
times. Thus, when Extension Forester 
Montgomery A. Payne says Mississippi 
timberland owners received $20,000,000 
last year, he points out that the same 
harvest enriched the overall state econ- 
omy by $150,000,000. 

While recognizing that farm wood- 
lands fall short of being as productive 
as they might be, most foresters agree 
that long strides towards productive 
management have been made in the last 
few years. To fully appreciate this one 
needs only to look back at conditions 
twenty-five years ago, when the first for- 
estry project was planned in the Piney 
Woods. Said the late W. R. Mattoon, 
esteemed federal extension forester for 
the region, “. . . the prevailing idea was 
that there was no such thing possible 
there . . . owners of woodland, large and 
small, thought only of how to get every 
cent out of their timber with little 
thought of future timber crops. ... It 
is probably safe to say that not more 
than a half dozen farmers could be 
found in any one southern state who 
had an appreciation of the value of their 
timber as a permanent farm crop.” 

Even fifteen years ago the response 
of farm woodland owners was admitted- 
ly slow. What conditions prevented a 
growth of popular interest which would 
have speeded organized fire protection 
and by general demand brought in the 
forestry education and assistance which 


The Southern farmer is coming to know the value of his timber. A thin- 
ning harvest such as this is profitable, promotes growth for future income 
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proved so fruitful later? There were 
reasons—good ones, as it seemed to 
landowners then. Among other factors, 
there were low prices and lack of mar- 
kets for much second growth timber; 
contempt for the newer growth; continu- 
ing decline of lumber use in construc- 
tion; uncertainty regarding “new-fan- 
gled ideas”; universal woods burning; 


Technical service—foresters now as- 
sist farmers with management plans 


and lack of research data for recommen- 
dations. 

As an example of the last, Les Pome- 
roy, model timber grower in Arkansas, 
in 1927 asked seventeen forestry schools 
for management recommendations, and 
was offered seventeen different schemes. 
He decided he must work out his own. 

The last seven or eight years have 
seen more encouraging conditions—bet- 
ter markets, a more hopeful fire situa- 
tion, educational work multiplied many 
times over, and beginnings made in tech- 
nical service. In fact, developments are 
coming so fast in some districts that 
one has difficulty keeping his informa- 
tion abreast of all that landowners, 
foresters and industry are doing. 

Proper cutting methods will usually 
keep southern woods permanently and 
increasingly productive, with reasonable 
fire control, of course. Are farmers in- 
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—FARM CROP WITH A FUTURE 


terested in right methods of cutting? 
Since scientific, partial cuttings are new 
and unfamiliar procedures to the great 
majority of owners and operators, tech- 
nical assistance is usually necessary to 
start the ball rolling. 

The agencies that have foresters to 
render this assistance are generally be- 
ing rushed to death. In South Carolina 


Forty-year-old pines—one of the 
oldest farm plantings in the South 


the Division of Forestry and the exten- 
sion foresters reported early this year, 
“The landowners are way ahead of us 
now. Every mail brings in another 
flood.” Said an Alabama farm forester, 
“We've soft-pedaled publicity on this 
work, because we’re getting more re- 
quests than we can keep up with.” Un- 
able to locate more foresters, State For- 
ester John M. Tinker of Georgia, is now 
training local men to assist landowners 
in selective cutting, on a fee basis. 

Considering the usual conservative at- 
titude of farmers everywhere regarding 
unfamiliar procedures, the response to 
selective cutting promotion shows that 
the majority of owners can be expected 
to take hold. 

_Beginnings were made with the tech- 
nical assistance idea five or six years 
ago in several southern states. Chief 
credit goes to the U. S. Forest Service 
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and the federal Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice for developing the method, both 
working largely through state forestry 
departments. However, some of the ex- 
tension foresters produced exceilent 
demonstrations, and a number of far- 
sighted mills had their foresters assist- 
ing neighboring landowners. The pro- 
motion of selective cutting by several 
south Arkansas mills attracted the at- 
tention of all forestry leaders five years 
ago, and the work has expanded since. 
Said a northern forester visiting there 
recently, “Six large mills are offering 
selective cutting service and the private 
owner in the area is almost forced to 
practice forestry in spite of himself.” 

The writer does not have figures at 
hand, but he would estimate that per- 
haps a third of the counties of the Piney 
Woods region are now served by area 
foresters or have a comparable service. 
This estimate does not include the nu- 
merous Timber Production War Proj- 
ect foresters borrowed from the Forest 
Service and working with the WPB, but 
this duration set-up is helping to intro- 
duce improved cutting methods. J. A. 
Cope, veteran New York extension for- 
ester, recently completing a Pack Foun- 
dation study, says of the area forester 
plan: “In that direction lies the future 
of farm forestry.” It is undoubtedly the 
outstanding recent development. Most 
everyone feels that the area forester sys- 
tem will be expanded after the war when 
foresters are again available. 

Extension Forester R. W. Graeber 


states that North Carolina plans to 
push the idea in all counties, broadened 
to include all phases of farm woodland 
management. He reports that in six 
months of 1943 eight foresters covering 
twenty-seven counties assisted 437 own- 
ers in the harvest of 30,000,000 feet of 
sawtimber, 9,300 cords of pulpwood, 
and many other products with cash re- 
turns totaling $351,000. In South Caro. 
lina the Division of Forestry and the Ex- 
tension Service have a cooperative ar- 
rangement and offer personal assistance 
anywhere in the state, but do not have 
all the workers that are needed. They 
charge around twenty cents a thousand 
feet for marking timber. Extension For- 
ester W. J. Barker reports fifty publicly 
and privately employed foresters work- 
ing on the private woodlands of this 
relatively small state. 

Twelve area foresters of various agen- 
cies, not averaging a full year. directly 
assisted Alabama landowners in the 
marking of 40.000,000 board feet in 
1943, thereby achieving in a single year 
more demonstrations of right cutting 
methods than in all previous years. 

Farm forestry leaders think it is 
justifiable policy to give some personal 
service, provided the owner or his rep- 
resentative actively participate, and that 
the forester does not spend undue time 
on one property. The usual plan is 
for the owner or an employee to acquire 
sufficient training, or to hire a trained 
person. 

(Turn to page 267) 


Following a system of selective cutting, and using farm labor, this owner 
produces up to 50,000 feet of lumber a year, much of it from quality logs 





SMALL SAWMILLS 


Together With Small Landowners, They Present Both a Problem and an Opportunity 





By J. W. CRUIKSHANK 





Small portable mills of this type cut more th 
owning relatively little forest land, obtain their timber from hundreds of thousands of small woodland owners 


THE lumber industry in the South is 
nearing the end of an era. When Lake 
States lumbermen moved south in the 
1890's, large band mills were established 
to harvest the magnificent stands of vir- 
gin yellow pine that stretched from Vir- 
ginia to the plains of Texas. For nearly 
forty years, large mills, some capable 
of cutting over 50,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber a year, dominated the industry. 
Even as late as 1929 nearly two-thirds 
of the lumber was cut by 600 band mills 
with capacities of more than 5,000,000 
feet a year. 

Between 1930 and 1942 the picture 
changed. One-fourth of the large mills 
closed down entirely and the average 
production of the remainder declined 
nearly one-third. Small mills, mostly 
of the circular portable type, became 
very numerous and in 1942 cut more 
than sixty percent of all lumber pro- 


—- a ca 


duced. This development was brought 
about by the change in the character of 
the timber supply. Most of the high 
quality old-growth timber has now 
passed through the band mills, and in its 
place has grown a new crop of trees. 

This crop is, for the most part, still 
young. On much of the area, the im- 
mature trees occur in scattered stands. 
This is particularly true of the Piedmont 
where the forest land is broken into 
small areas by agricultural development. 
The low volume stands will not efficient- 
ly support large band mills, but they 
do provide a source of supply for ap- 
proximately 18,000 small mills. 

The South is such a vast area, with 
so many variations, that one general 
statement usually will not apply to all 
parts of it. So it is with small sawmills. 
Although they are present in almost 
every county, they are particularly abun- 


an sixty percent of all lumber produced in the South. Operators, 


dant in the rolling Piedmont extending 
from the Potomac to the delta lands 
of Mississippi. In Oklahoma, Texas, 
and Louisiana large band mills still pro- 
duce two-thirds of the lumber, and in 
Arkansas and Florida fully half of the 
production is from large-scale opera- 
tions. In Georgia, however, ninety-five 
percent is cut by small mills and the 
proportion is nearly as great in Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Alabama. In the four leading southern 
lumber-producing states — Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, and North Caro- 
lina—small mills cut four-fifths of the 
entire production. 

What are the characteristics of this 
small sawmill industry that ranks s0 
high in the lumber production picture 
of the South? Most striking is the 
great number of individual units in 
operation. Almost equally impressive 
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is their small size. Thousands of them 
cut less than 5,000 feet a day. 

In general there are two types: the 
small custom or plantation mill that 
operates intermittently about twenty 
days a year, and the regular commer- 
cial mill operating fifty to 200 days a 
year, which produce the bulk of the 
lumber entering trade channels. The 
smaller of these are owned and operated 
by farmers, but the largest and _ best- 
equipped are operated by 
individuals whose year- 
around occupation is lum- 
bering. 

Equipment on most op- 
erations is simple and fre- 
quently not in good re- 
pair. Practically all of 
the mills use circular saws 
but probably not over 
half of them are equipped 
with edgers and relatively 
few have trimmers, plan- iM 
ers, or dry kilns. The , Oe 
usual product of these : 
small mills is rough, green 
boards or two by four- 
inch dimension stock. All 
too often, a small mill is 
not adjusted properly, 
and the lumber is very 
poorly manufactured. As 
a rule, the mills in the o— 
Coastal Plain and south 
Arkansas are larger and 
much better equipped than 
those of the Piedmont. 

Because of their portability, most of 
the mills are located within or adjacent 
to the timber that is being cut. Some 
change location as many as twenty times 
in a year. Frequently, new “sets” will 
be made for as little as 15,000 board 
feet. This means that practically any 
small stand of merchantable timber can 
be operated. 


Financial troubles plague many, if 
not the majority, of the small operators. 
Because of the low initial investment, 
it is relatively easy to get into the saw- 
mill business, but once in, it is very 
difficult for those without sufficient addi- 
tional capital to stay in. As a result, it is 
common to find an individual mill chang- 
ing hands several times during the course 
of a year—the preceding owners fre- 
quently in debt because of their venture. 
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Too many roving mills are cutting too much timber too soon. The 
usual product is rough lumber poorly manufactured — of low value 


This all adds up to an example of de- 
centralization carried too far. Because 
of limited financial resources the small 
operator usually has no bargaining po- 
sition. Also, having only a small quan- 
tity of low-quality lumber which must 
be converted quickly into cash, he nor- 
mally is forced to sell on the buyers’ 
market. Thus at the year’s end he often 


has little to show for his investment 
and labor. Recognizing this he attempts 
to maintain a greater margin for profit 
by paying low wages, buying timber at 
less than its true worth and cutting too 
heavily. This contributes directly to 
two vital problems of the South—low 
per capita incomes and improper use 
and development of the forest resource. 

Some progress has been made in 
raising the wage level through the es- 
tablishment of federal 
controls over wages and 
hours. In the long run, 
however, the ability to 
pay satisfactory wages 
will depend upon an im- 
proved system of timber 
utilization and marketing 
that will leave more of the 
inherent values of the tim- 
ber in the hands of the 
primary lumber manufac- 
turer. Such a development 
should recognize the ne- 
cessity of having an am- 
ple and permanent supply 
of timber, and must be 
correlated with the needs 
of the many thousands of 
landowners who are grow- 
ing it. 

Today, over ninety per- 
cent of the South’s com- 
mercial timberland is in 
private ownership. Of 
this, only a small part is 
owned by forest industrial 
companies practicing sustained yield for- 
estry. Another small part is composed 
of large tracts owned by banks, rail- 
roads, insurance companies and wood- 
using industries not organized for per- 
manent operation. It is estimated that 
eighty percent of the commercial for- 
est land in the South is in ownerships 

(Turn to page 270) 


Opportunity lies in expanding the number of medium-sized mills manufacturing better grades of lumber. Increased 
profits would enable the operator to pay more for his logs, encouraging small landowners to grow trees as a crop 
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THE PINEY WOODS’ CHALLENGE 
TO RESEARCH . oo. se) «By EL. DEMMON 


THERE will always be a Piney Woods! 

After more than a century of timber 
exploitation, and almost continuous ef.- 
forts to clear off trees for farms and 
pastures, more than half the land area 
of the South still bears some kind of 
forest growth. True, these forests are a 
far picture from the magnificent stands 
which confronted the early settlers. No 
longer can we find the huge construc- 
tion timbers, clear heart pine stringers, 
and 100-foot piling which have been 
easily available in the past. The 1944 
forests are characterized by second,- 
third,- and even fourth-growth trees, 
which have sprung up since the origi- 
nal virgin stands disappeared under the 
ax. For the most part, present-day for- 
ests are but partially stocked and have 
grown up voluntarily, in spite of fre- 
quent fires and lack of attention. 

Let us be optimistic and assume that 
the Piney Woods of the future will be 
better cared for than were our forests 
of the past. Eventually we will attain 
for them adequate protection from wild- 
fires as well as from epidemic outbreaks 
of insects and diseases; harvesting of 
timber gradually will become more con- 
servative and better planned; natural 
restocking will be had by following a 
few simple rules of silviculture; and 
growth rates will increase. Where the 
average Piney Woods acre now supports 
but 900 board feet of sawtimber, in the 
future it may carry an average of four 
or five times that volume. Instead of ¢ 
present growth rate of 100 board feet 
an acre each year, it will be 250 or even 
300 board feet, on the average, and of 
better grade. This picture is not fan. 
tasy—in fact, many southern forest 
stands are today exceeding these growth 
rates. 

There is every reason to anticipate 
that this increased forest growth will 
bring increased markets, expanded in- 
dustries, more work for labor, and ad- 
ditional returns to forest communities. 
all of which adds up to a better stand- 
ard of living for the people of the South. 
The rapidity with which this prediction 
is attained will depend largely on how 
soon the man on the street and at the 
crossroads becomes conscious of what 
the Piney Woods means to him indi- 
vidually and what fire protection, skill- 
ful management, and conservative cut- 
ting can contribute to a better living 


for all. 
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There will always be a Piney Woods, says the author. Good forest man- 
agement to maintain well-stocked stands will assure its economic future 


How will the future Piney Woods dif- 
fer from present-day forests? Very lit- 
tle, except that each acre will support 
more and better trees, and more hard- 
woods may be mixed in with the pines. 
Broadened markets and improved utili- 
zation practices will offer outlets for ma- 
terial that is now wasted. There will be 
general recognition of the public values 
attached to forests, if we are to judge by 


the experiences of the nations which 
have been caring for their forests for 
centuries past. 

Only an optimist of the most vision 
ary type will expect these things to take 
place overnight, or to come about with- 
out conscious planned effort on the patt 
of man. If we are to make the most of 
our Piney Woods, we must build up and 
put into practice a knowledge of forest 
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growth, protection, management, utiliza- 
tion and economics, the development of 
which is still in its infancy. 

Here is where research comes into the 
picture, offering an almost unlimited 
field for useful investigations. Since 
1921, the federal government has con- 
ducted a certain amount of forest re- 
search at the Appalachian and South- 


Wildfire! 


gressive forest owners and operators are 
the following: improved techniques in 
seed procurement, nursery, and planting 
practices; methods of thinning, improv- 
ing, and harvesting timber stands that 
assure natural reproduction, increased 
growth, and profitable returns; im- 
proved fire protection techniques; and 
more conservative methods of extracting 


Improved techniques resulting from research in fire behavior 


and control are helping reduce damage from this scourge of the Piney Woods 


ern Forest Experiment Stations, and 
since 1910, research on wood and for- 
est products has been under way at the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madi- 


son, Wisconsin. Some forest research 
has also been done by the states and 
at forest schools. 

Among the many practices based on 
research findings which already have 
been adopted advantageously by pro- 
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naval stores—turpentine and rosin— 
from longleaf and slash pines. Many 
landowners are ready and willing to ac- 
cept better methods of handling and 
using their timber crops as soon as they 
are convinced of the practicability and 
profitableness of doing so. 

Let us consider a few of the avenues 
along which forest research can best 
render service to the Piney Woods land- 


owner and to the public. The Forest 
Survey reveals that about sixty percent 
of the volume of all trees in the South 
over five inches in diameter is in hard- 
woods, some in intimate mixture with 
the pines, some in pure stands off to 
themselves. Over half of this hardwood 
volume, because of size or quality, is 
not readily merchantable, even in war- 
time, and finds little or no profitable 
utilization. If a profitable means could 
be found to remove this material from 
the woods, it would allow growing space 
for more valuable trees, thus improving 
the growth and income possibilities of 
the stands. 

At present, there is too much waste 
in forestry operations, both in the woods 
and at the mill. This challenges re- 
search to develop improvements in log- 
ging and milling methods to reduce 
waste and to devise new industrial uses 
for the irreducible remainder. Some 
advances have been made, but much 


. more needs to be done to solve these 


problems. 

The further development of cellulose 
chemistry offers great promise to the 
Piney Woods region. Acre-for-acre, 
trees can produce greater quantities of 
cellulose at less cost than can cotton 
fields. And the fact that southern for- 
ests cover about thirteen times as much 
land area as does cotton is indicative 
of the potentialities of these woods for 
cellulose production. Some say that the 
age of plastics is just around the corner, 
and that cellulose products in an end- 
less variety of shapes and patterns will 
be made from all kinds of woody ma- 
terial. When that time comes, the south- 
ern Piney Woods will be in its glory. 
The most recent straw in the wind is a 
proposal to make ethyl alcohol from 
southern pine logging and mill waste, 
and here again research must point the 
way, 

The South now supplies most of its 
forest products to other sections of the 
country in rough form, such as lum- 
ber and wood pulp. What the South 
urgently needs is an expansion in the 
number of manufacturers of highly 
processed, finished consumer goods such 
as newsprint and other papers, furni- 
ture, plywood, plastics and chemically 
converted products, prefabricated 
houses, millwork, and so on—not only 
to fill its own needs but also for ex- 
port to northern and eastern markets. 
Research in this field will help provide 
local markets with forest products and 
will increase the opportunity for local 
labor at good wages. 

With per capita paper consumption 
on the increase in this country, there 
should be further opportunities for 
growth of the pulp-using industries in 
the South as soon as the war ends and 
new plant construction is possible. Of 
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course, this growth should be guided 
by careful consideration of the quantity, 
quality, and availability of pulpwood, 
the effect on the raw material supplies 
required by other forest-products indus- 
tries, and with due regard to long-time 
investment factors. It is also contin- 
gent upon maintenance of the marked 
advantages of the South over other re- 


Research, the foundation of naval stores conser- 
vation programs, is pointing to future practices 


gions of the United States and foreign 
sources in respect to costs of wood and 
other raw materials and of the manu- 
facturing operations. One of the most 
hopeful aspects for the expansion of the 
pulp and paper industry in the Piney 
Woods lies in the opportunity it offers 
‘for the utilization of low-quality wood 
grown as a byproduct to higher grade 


materials for other forest industries, 
Since 1940, newsprint has been made 
successfully from southern pine at a 
mill in east Texas. Also, high-grade 
sulphite pulp is made from southern 
pine in northeast Florida. Most south. 
ern pulp mills, however, use the sul. 
phate or kraft process, and many of 
(Turn to page 256) 


Markets for low-grade hardwoods offer opportu- 
nities to increase profits. It is a job for research 
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THE FOREST APPRAISAL AND THE SOUTH 


By JOHN B. WOODS 


A QUARTER century ago the vast 
Southland was terra incognita to most 
foresters. It was a region of plantations 
and small farms, running rather heavily 
to cotton fields. Yet a considerable por- 
tion of the total area was cutover land, 
from which the ripe timber had recently 
been removed. 

When foresters began to get ac- 
quainted with the South, in the years 
after World War I, some of the more 
observant noted a disquieting sense of 
impending disaster. Here and there 
were deserted sawmill and logging camp 
towns, testifying to the exhaustion of 
primeval forests. Equally dishearten- 
ing, over large sections abandoned till- 
age lands advertised the decline of soil 
mining agriculture. The saving feature 
was that during this period of change, 
billions of trees were germinating and 
pushing their tops toward the sun. 

Before long, several things happened. 
Governmental and commercial agencies 
began to do things for southern land- 
owners to help them live without cotton 
crops. New forest industries which 
could subsist upon wood from young 
trees moved into the region. Federal 
and state governments launched pro- 
grams of land acquisition, with the ob- 
ject of blocking up permanent public 
forests. These agencies also began 
spreading the gospels of forest protec- 
tion and careful harvesting of tree crops. 

Forestry gained recognition as a pillar 
of the South’s economy, only slightly 
less important than agriculture. In fact, 
the two activities came to be regarded 
as inseparable, since tree growing was 
so often the farmer’s major side line. 

Great things still are happening in 
this vast region. Yet today, after more 
than three years of wartime strains 
upon southern forests, we are in the 
unfortunate situation of not knowing 
enough about their extent and condition. 
Many people fear that these growing 
stands have been well-nigh ruined since 
1941. Nobody knows for sure. 

Back in the nineteen-thirties the fed- 
eral Forest Service inventoried the stand- 
ing timber of the coastal plain and Mis- 
sissippi delta regions. The work was 
carefully done and its results certainly 
were reliable. On the average they 
now are about ten years old. 

Efforts have been made to keep such 
Volume figures “current,” by adding 
annual growth and deducting yearly 
cuts. Yet it is likely that errors have 
crept in. Storekeepers who keep “pro- 
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gressive” inventories tell us that stocks 
of goods on their shelves never add up 
to equal book inventory figures arrived 
at by such a method. So it may be with 
living timber stocks. 

The war has interfered with this 
“keeping current.” Since Pearl Harbor, 
the personnel of the Forest Survey has 
been at the disposal of the War Produc- 
tion Board, aiding in divers ways to 
locate sources of needed forest products 
and to speed their entry into the war 
effort. Truly a great deal has been done 
to broaden and improve the collection 
of “drain” or forest harvesting statistics. 
Yet field studies of growth rates and of 
the extent and severity of cutting, have 
necessarily been allowed to lag. 

The Forest Resource Appraisal, un- 
dertaken by The American Forestry As- 
sociation, is a country-wide effort to 
review forest survey findings and all 
other available data and to put together 
a picture of what has happened to our 
growing timber stands since January 1, 
1941. At the same time we expect to 
make estimates regarding the abilities 
of these stands to supply usable wood 
during the next decade. 

Such a study has special meaning to 
the South. Here is a vast wood-produc- 
ing plant which needs only reasonably 
intelligent forest management to yield 
as much timber out of yearly growth 
as ever came out of its primeval stands 
during a twelve-month. How are these 
forests being managed today? 

The South is capable of producing 
the 4,000,000 wooden poles normally 


How is it being managed? 


used each year to maintain and extend 
the services of our public utilities. Are 
these future poles growing there now? 
If so, how good are their chances of 
escaping the pulpwood cutter’s saw and 
of being allowed to grow to pole size? 
Enthusiasts declare that the forest 
extension work done during the past 
decade has produced highly significant 
results. If these facts are as striking as 
claims being made, it is high time that 
they be brought to public attention. 
How do southern people generally 
feel about burning the woodlands? A 
vast portion of the South does not en- 
joy “organized” protection. Possibly 
the whole problem of fire prevention 
needs cold-eyed scrutiny, frank discus- 
sion, and action. If southerners are as 
forward looking in this as in many other 
things, they may be ready to “go to 
town.” But first, they need more facts. 
Space does not permit much in the 
way of details as to how this job will 
be done. The help of every southern 
state forester has been sought, and prom- 
ised. Federal agencies are cooperating 
to the fullest degree compatible with 
their war obligations. Perhaps the most 
promising approach to the task is the 
availability of aerial photos to serve as 
bases for type-mapping. Field work 
was started in Georgia during March, 
with beginnings made in two other 
southern states during April. These are 
the necessary “test runs” to try out 
methods and train personnel. Once 
started we expect to keep going until 
the field work is complete for all regions. 
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PINEY WOODS cattle grazing is an im- 
portant wartime industry. In the Atlan- 
tic and Gulf Coastal Plain area there 
were, on January 1, an estimated 7,500,- 
000 cattle and calves, an increase of 
twenty percent in a half decade. These 
animals, the bulk of which graze on for- 
est range during at least part of the year, 
produced in live weight the equivalent 
of nearly half the nation’s beef demands 
for military and lend-lease.. In addi- 
tion, the forest supplies forage for a 
large part of 1,000,000 sheep in the area. 

A few years ago foresters would have 
ridiculed the idea of such production; 
even now, people unfamiliar with condi- 
tions in the South are inclined to deride 
southern forest grazing as an existing 
but unnecessary evil involving only 
scrub cattle owned by backwoodsmen 
who burn other people’s woods to freshen 
up the grass. It is true that until a dec- 
ade or so ago cattle in the Piney Woods 
were mostly native scrub stock, produc- 
ing paltry calf crops with exorbitant 
losses. But this has changed. Today 


Good management of trees and live- 


feasible. Restricted grazing seasons 
plus supplemental feeding plus 
better range cattle is the formula 





stock on the same area is proving 


CATTLE IN THE PINES 


Once Viewed as an Unnecessary Evil, Piney Woods Grazing is Emerging Under the Stimulus 
of Research and Management as an Important Forest Industry 


By R. S. CAMPBELL and H. H. BISWELL 


cattle on southern forest ranges are con- 
tributing a substantial share of livestock 
production—and therein lies a story of 
steady progress in research, education, 
public assistance and private initiative. 
The southern range livestock industry 
did not grow up overnight. Neither is 
it the simple métier of the settlers who 
brought their half-wild Spanish cattle to 
the shores of Amichel (Gulf Coast) in 
the eighteenth century, and could “live 
and let live.” It requires making the 
best use of hundreds of species of luxuri- 
ant grasses, weeds and shrubs—the fa- 
miliar “rough” of the Piney Woods. It 
involves a thrifty and fecund type of 
animal, adapted to the hot, humid weath- 
er and usually low nutritional level. It 
means major adjustments in farm man- 
agement to produce the increasing 
amounts of pasture, hay and concen- 
trates needed to keep animals well fed 
and healthy, particularly during seasons 
when the forest range furnishes only a 
below-maintenance diet. It involves co- 
ordination with wildlife, the hunting and 
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fishing so important to every southerm 
farm boy—and his daddy. The same 
land that is grazed must be protected 
from careless burning, restocked by nat. 
ural seeding or planting, with the stand 
improved to produce such quantities of 
pulpwood, ties, poles, piling, sawlogs 
and naval stores as only the United 
States could dream of processing for 
wartime use or for rebuilding homes 
and factories during years of peace. 

The quickened interest in forest graz- 
ing and the many problems involved 
have led to the beginning of range re. 
search by the regional forest experiment 
stations of the U. S. Forest Service, in 
cooperation with other federal research 
bureaus and the state experiment sta- 
tions. Such studies already under way 
in the Coastal Plain of North Carolina, 
Georgia and Louisiana are showing that 
the problems of livestock raising in re- 
lation to forestry and farming are far 
from unsurmountable. 

The most important detail in any pic- 
ture of the southern forest range is its 
people—the average farm family with a 
forty- or eighty-acre farm, limited re- 
sources in soil fertility and crops, diet 
insufficient in beef and dairy products 
and restricted income, along with huge 
plantation owners or lumber companies 
with thousands of acres at their disposal. 
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Research is revealing that under proper conditions southern forest grazing reduces the fire hazard. 





Excessive grass fuel is eliminated and fires burn with less intensity and are easier to control 


As would be expected in a forest region, 
grazing is complementary to the grow- 
ing of wood products. Farm woodlots, 
making up nearly a third of the forest 
area, not only produce fuel and fence 
posts for the farmers’ own use, but even 
now are the center of a nationwide drive 
for increased production of pulpwood. 
The remaining two-thirds of the area, 
with the exception of the five percent in 
public ownership, are largely in small, 
individual private timberland holdings, 
mostly second growth. Few of these 
owners fence the land or run cattle of 
their own. This permits a free range 
industry that began long before the old 
public domain grazing of the West, and 
causes many more problems in land con- 
trol and ue. 

The dilemma of absentee ownership 
of large acreages and the restricted op- 
portunity of the small farmer to make a 
living gravely handicap the application 
of improved management methods. Bet- 
ter control, through fencing and land 
management, is needed both for the for- 
est and for the animals. County by coun- 
ty, fence laws are slowly setting the stage 
for such control. In addition, study of 
forest grazing in Louisiana in 1943 re- 
vealed at least one way in which stock- 
men are overcoming the difficulty. In 
several cases, farmers arranged with 
landowners to fence and graze up to 
1,000 acres of forest land in return for 
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protecting the area from fire and tres- 
pass. Such resident use and protection 
may offer the beginnings of restoration 
and more intensive management for large 
bodies of forest land now lying idle. 

But good management of trees and 
livestock on the same area is beset by 
problems. Many foresters hold livestock 
responsible for serious damage to trees. 
However, repeated observations have 
demonstrated the selective grazing abil- 
itv of cattle—the dexterity with which 
they eat the grass from around longleaf 
and slash pine seedlings without disturb- 
ing the young trees. Cattle admittedly 
browse on seedlings and sprouts of 
valuable hardwoods in the Mississippi 
Delta and other bottomlands. A study 
of sheep grazing on the Desoto National 
Forest in southern Mississippi, revealed 
serious damage particularly from eating 
out the buds of longleaf and slash pine 
seedlings, but mainly during the winter 
and early spring when there was little 
other green vegetation. Who knows but 
that future research may work out im- 
proved methods of grazing both pine 
and hardwood types with cattle, sheep 
and perhaps even goats that will be en- 
tirely compatible with good forest man- 
agement, just as has been done frequent- 
ly on the western range? 

Progressive forest landowners for 
decades have been interested in cattle 
as a means of consuming much of the 


“rough” and reducing the fire hazard. 
Foresters report that fires in grazed 
areas do not burn with as much inten- 
sity and are easier to fight than on un- 
grazed ranges. The consensus of inter- 
views with more than 300 farmers in the 
Coastal Plain of North Carolina, 
Georgia and Louisiana shows that the 
grazing of cattle on forest range reduced 
the fire hazard from twenty-five to fifty 
percent. Reduction takes place through 
actual eating and trampling of potential 
grass fuel, and by impelling a change to 
a less combustible plant type. 

The McNeill, Mississippi, study of the 
Southern Forest Experiment Station has 
demonstrated that close grazing kills out 
coarse wiregrasses and encourages the 
spread of plants with less hazard, such 
as Carpet grass. 

Farmers frequently report that young 
pines grow faster on grazed than on un- 
grazed forest areas. Grazing appears to 
be a successful way of reducing grass 
competition and leaving nutrients, mois- 
ture and sunlight for the seedlings. Ex- 
cessive trampling, of course, especially 
in small farm woodlots, may greatly re- 
tard the growth of young pines. 

Farmers interviewed in North Caro- 
lina, Georgia and Louisiana were almost 
unanimous in their opinion that indis- 
criminate fires damage both the trees 
and forage. In fact, the LaSalle Parish 

(Turn to page 260) 
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PATHFINDERS IN SOUTHERN FORESTRY 


Brief Tributes to Ashe, Herty, Cary, Hardtner 
and Mattoon — Whose Names, Among the 
Many Who Helped Blaze the Way, Will Live On 





W. W. Ashe 


W. W. ASHE 


By L. F. KNEIPP 


THE average man, perhaps the average 
forester, is apt to think of the Appala- 
chian hardwood and southern pine for- 
ests in terms of a score or two of the 
tree species of greatest utility and com- 
mercial importance, plus a few other 
species that capture attention by their 
beauty of form, foliage, or flower. 
W. W. Ashe, whose association with the 
U. S. Forest Service in the South and 
East covered a long span prior to his 
death in 1932, had a different concept 
of those forest regions. He thought of 
them in terms of 150 or more major 
species of trees, hundreds of species of 
lesser arboreal form, and thousands of 
species of smaller forms of plant life. 
Each he knew intimately, lovingly and 
well—knew its ecology, its associations 
and its habits of growth. To him the 
forest was not so much a potential 
source of boards, timbers, or pulpwood, 
as it was an intricate biological complex 
in which the part and place of each 
member of the association had its defi- 
nite significance. It was this under- 
standing and knowledge that ranked him 
as the leading dendrologist, the leading 
authority on forest trees found east of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

A motor trip through a forest with 
Ashe was a unique experience. With the 
car moving at a speed of forty miles an 
hour, wayside plants to the average eye 
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were somewhat blurred. But not so with 
Ashe. Absorbed in thought, apparently 
half somnolent, he would suddenly see 
something of interest and his exclama- 
tion would bring the car to a skidding 
stop. Walking back fifty to a hundred 
yards, he would turn off into the brush 
to emerge shortly with a specimen of a 
plant needed to supply a certain de- 
ficiency in his collection. At dusk one 
rainy evening, and with curtains up on 
an open car, he spied fifty yards off the 
road a rare tree species he long and 
fruitlessly had sought throughout the 
South. 

But Ashe was more than a botanist 
and dendrologist. His field of forest 
knowledge comprehended not only the 
play of natural forces but also the play 
of economic forces; in some lesser de- 
gree the play of political forces. He was 
a realist, with a definite conviction that 
unless benefits at least aggregated the 
costs the merit of a proposal was debat- 
able. He was neither a “lyric” forester 
nor an “economic” forester, but rather 
one who believed that in forestry, as in 
all other affairs of men, human action 
should be guided by the rules evolved 
through human experience, with due re- 
gard to the intangible as well as the 
monetary consequences. The end toward 
which he bent his efforts was the formu- 
lation of a set of principles under which 
men could occupy and fully enjoy the 
field of nature without unduly impairing 
its equilibrium or destroying its potenti- 
alities for human service. 

His was not an impressive personality 
nor was he efficient as a self-advertiser. 
The fact that his academic training and 
technical experience had not been wholly 
orthodox inspired attacks on his find- 
ings—attacks which deterred him from 
making other contributions he might 
well have made. 

When a southern lumberman once 
urged Ashe to publish for slash pine 
technical notes similar to those he had 
published for longleaf pine, he observed 
that he had no desire to again court 
criticism such as his longleaf pine notes 
had provoked. Nevertheless, Ashe was 
one of the major influences for better 
forestry in the United States, particu- 
larly in the South. People came to know 
him as sound, sane and especially quali- 
fied—to appreciate his genius and to 


have confidence in his conclusions. He 
sought no magic formulas, worshipped 
no false gods, advocated no synthetic 
theories or “isms,” voiced no disparage. 
ment of free enterprise, showed no scorn 
for invested capital. His fame as a 


prophet spread slowly but once estab. 


lished it persisted and men listened to 
his words, and his quiet and unobtru- 
sive furtherance of the forestry move- 
ment in the United States contributed 
immeasurably to its progress. 


DR. CHARLES H. HERTY 


By JAY WARD 





Dr. Charles H. Herty 


IT was not my good fortune to have had 
an intimate acquaintance with Dr. 
Charles H. Herty. I first heard of him 
during the summer of 1923 at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina where for 
many years he had been head of the 
department of chemistry. Here he had 
left behind him a host of friends among 
the faculty and former students. A short 
time later it was my privilege to meet 
him in New York and to get first-hand 
an inkling of the high purposes which 
motivated his whole life. In the years 
to follow I had many meetings with him 
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in Georgia as well as in Washington, 
D.C. 

In my work with the government, de- 
voted principally to naval stores, I was 
bound to take note of the very substan- 
tial contributions made by Dr. Herty 
without which it is doubtful if the naval 
stores industry in America could have 
survived. 

Around the turn of the century, when 
the original growth of turpentine pines 
was fast disappearing in the path of the 
sawmills, it became evident that the old 
“boxing” system for naval stores produc- 
tion could not long be continued. As far 
back as the middle of the nine- 
teenth century experiments had 
been made for the purpose of pro- 
viding a substitute for the box, 
but these efforts were not suffi- 
ciently sold to operators generally, 
and were abandoned. 

Upon the premise that “turpen- 
tine gathering, as now conducted 
in the United States, is needlessly 
destructive of the forests and need- 
lessly wasteful of the product,” Dr. 
Herty began, during the spring of 
1901, a careful study of conditions 
in the Georgia pine forests, visit- 
ing various points in the turpen- 
tine belt and conducting an exten- 
sive correspondence with turpen- 
tine farmers and others interested 
in naval stores. A limited experi- 
ment was conducted during the 
summer in the application of the 
cup and gutter system of turpen- 
tine operation. This led to Dr. 
Herty’s acceptance of a commis- 
sion from the Bureau of Forestry 
in the Department of Agriculture 
to conduct more extensive investi- 
gations and experiments in a se- 
lected area of Georgia, which be- 
gan February 1, 1902. 

A bulletin published by the Bu- 
reau in 1903 contains a detailed 
report of these experiments and 
clearly indicates the thoroughness 
as well as the patience and persistence 
which characterized Dr. Herty’s work in 
his every field of effort. Unlike earlier 
experimenters, he followed through on 
the job, and as a result the cup and gut- 
ter system, which he so expertly demon- 
strated to be more economical from 
every standpoint, was generally adopted 
before many years by turpentine farm- 
ers, 

Dr. Herty was a rare combination of 
scientist and super-salesman. He did not 
dream and let it go at that. He did not 
solve problems in the laboratory and 
lock up his findings in a vault. He let 
his light shine for all to see and enjoy. 
He believed that knowledge is power 
only when it is shared and put to use. 
Despite his many accomplishments he 
was very modest. I recall on one occa- 
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sion his embarrassment when accredited 
with certain scientific discoveries which 
originated with someone else. Yet it was 
he who took these ideas, put wheels un- 
der them and made them roll. 

Charles H. Herty, who at the time of 
his death in 1938 was director of the 
Herty Foundation Laboratory, did not 
seek riches for himself. Rather, his ideal 
was to so serve his generation that bet- 
ter homes, better food and better clothes 
could be provided for the poorer fami- 
lies of his beloved Southland. He lived 
hurriedly, without ever giving the im- 
pression of haste or impatience; he lived 





Austin Cary 


heartily, finding and sharing enjoyment 
in all phases of his work and play; he 
lived fully, striving always, through the 
application of his many talents, to in- 
crease the blessings of all his fellowmen. 


AUSTIN CARY 


By A. B. HASTINGS 


FOR almost half a century Austin Cary 
was a potent factor in American forestry 
thought and action. His field activities, 
first devoted to his native woods of 
Maine, were later concentrated upon the 
Piney Woods of the South, which was 
to him the forester’s land of promise. 
His career was comprehensive to a 
degree which few foresters can equal. 
Educator, industrial forester, state for- 


ester, and for the last quarter century of 
his life logging engineer for the U. S. 
Forest Service, he was also a forest land 
owner. Among woodsmen, his “Manual 
for Northern Woodsmen” was a best 
seller. His technical papers and other 
publications were prolific and substan- 
tial. 

Austin Cary was a scholar. Graduated 
from Bowdoin College with honors in 
1887, and later the recipient of the de- 
grees of Master of Arts and Doctor of 
Science from that institution; a gradu- 
ate student at Johns Hopkins and Prince- 
ton; a teacher of forestry at Yale and 
Harvard; three times a visitor and 
student of forestry in Europe—yet 
how simple, practical and modest 
was the application of his learning. 
He spared no pains to “cut 
through” to reality in every for- 
estry problem with which he was 
confronted. If it required time, he 
gave it time. 

In his quiet way, Austin Cary 
was often called a circuit rider for 
forestry. His background of ex- 
perience, gleaned in many forests, 
was tempered by the more per- 
sonal knowledge that comes with 
ownership, for he stood among the 
few foresters who showed their 
faith in forestry by investing their 
own savings in forests. Consequent- 
ly, timberland owners throughout 
the South and East welcomed his 
practical counsel. 

His was a rugged personality, 
and he was an individualist, im- 
patient with such of the proposed 
public controls which seemed to 
him unnecessary or inadvisable. 
His disregard of some of the con- 
ventions of society delighted and 
occasionally embarrassed his asso- 
ciates. He held firmly to his con- 
sidered opinions but not with ar- 
rogance nor without regard for the 
policies of his employers, and with 
the respect of his associates, in- 
cluding those with whom he may have 
fundamentally differed. 

A keen observer, he carried on his 
own multitudinous investigations, the re- 
sults of which were promptly utilized. 
His tools were few, his methods were 
simple, he asked none to follow blindly, 
but his influence on timberland owners 
toward improved forest practices was 
great in translating ideas into action. 

Following his death in 1936, it was a 
matter of real satisfaction to Austin 
Cary’s friends that this sincere man who 
abhorred “ballyhoo” should have dedi- 
cated to him by the Society of American 
Foresters a living memorial—a forest 
of slash pine—the tree with which he 
had accomplished so much, the Austin 
Cary Memorial Forest in custody of the 
University of Florida Forest School. 
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Henry E. Hardtner 


HENRY E. HARDTNER 


By WILSON COMPTON 


AMONG the many men who have con- 
tributed to the advancement of sound 
forestry in America, none can be more 
suitably described as a pathfinder of 
progress than the late Henry E. Hardt- 
ner of Urania, Louisiana. 

When Henry Hardtner began logging 
in Louisiana just before the turn of the 
century, he followed the customary 
clear-cutting practices of the time. Great 
quantities of virgin timber were stand- 
ing, not only in that state but in many 
places where the original timber had 
been cut. But generally they felt no basis 
for personal interest in it. Henry Hardt- 
ner was one of the exceptions. 

By 1904, he had decided to conduct 
some experiments at his own risk and 
expense to learn whether it would be 
financially practicable to manage a for- 
est so that timber could be grown and 
harvested in successive crops. Fencing 
off a number of test plots, he experi- 
mented with the effects of fire, the 
amount of damage by animals, and the 
rate of wood growth under varying con- 
ditions. 

Simultaneously, he abandoned clear- 
cutting of his timbers and required that 
a sufficient number of seed trees should 
be left standing wherever logging was 
done, to provide for more rapid regener- 
ation of new crops. A little later, he 
added the practice of limiting the cut- 
ting of timber to a twelve-inch diameter. 
This soon evolved into selective cutting 
which considered each tree on its indi- 
vidual merits 

How well these practices worked is 
shown by the results on a typical tract 
of eighty acres, where only seed trees 
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had been left standing when it was 
logged in 1903. When that tract was 
logged again by the Urania Lumber 
Company, just thirty-seven years later, 
the new crop yielded 105,000 board feet 
of pine lumber, 141,000 feet of hard- 
wood lumber, and sixty-one cords of 
pulpwood, in addition to which there 
was still left standing an estimated 445,- 
000 feet of pine, 33,000 feet of hard- 
wood, and eighty cords of pulpwood, 
not including seedlings and saplings too 
numerous to count. 

Henry Hardtner was a_ pathfinder, 
however, not only because he taught 
scientific forestry to himself, but because 
he was one of the South’s great mis- 
sionaries of forestry. Traveling widely, 
he told the story of his experiments to 
thousands of friends and acquaintances. 
Many of them were quick to accept his 
urging, and as they copied his methods, 
they also became forestry missionaries. 

An automobile accident cost Henry 
Hardtner’s life in 1935. But throughout 
the South, the memory of what he did 
to help show the way in good forestry 
is still fresh, and his lumbering enter- 
prise still carries on. There could be no 
finer monument to him than the millions 
of acres of thrifty second-growth timber 
on lands managed by friends of Henry 
Hardtner whom he had en- 
couraged to accept the belief 
that “timber is a crop.” 


WILBUR R. MATTOON 


By W. K. WILLIAMS 


WILBUR R. MATTOON 
was a kindly gentleman, a 
scholar, and an able forester. 
For a quarter of a century, 
up to his death in 1941, he 
worked continuously in the 
field of private forestry, 
largely in the South. He 
visualized the opportunities 
in farm forestry and was 
thoroughly imbued with the 
promise it held for greater 
security and better living. 
He was a modest man, yet 
zealous and untiring in his 
efforts to encourage the prac- 
tice of forestry by woodland 
owners and to assist agricul- 
tural leaders with the devel- 
opment of programs which 
included the growing of tim- 
ber as a crop. As one man 
said: “It was not so much 
the trees he planted as the 
thoughts he planted in the 
minds of common people.” 
One of the earlier gradu- 
ates in forestry, receiving 
a Master of Forestry De- 
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gree at the Yale School of Forestry jin 
1904, “Matty,” as he was often called, 
was a pioneer in forestry. When he 
started work in the South there were 
only two state forestry departments, very 
few technical foresters, and little thought 
had been given to farm forestry. Some 
of the first work carried on by Mattoon 
included studies of the history and 
management of the more important 
southern commercial trees such as long. 
leaf, loblolly, shortleaf and slash pines, 

He was the first person to recommend 
second-growth slash pine for practical 
forest management. Foresters and land. 
owners recognized the soundness of his 
advice and joined in advocating man. 
agement on a commercial scale. He be- 
came so interested in and enthusiastic 
about the possibilities of this species for 
rapid growth and for the production of 
turpentine and timber products, that he 
was dubbed by some southerners the 
“daddy” of slash pine. 

The first experiments in the South on 
reforestation by artificial means were 
begun by Mattoon about 1912. He made 
the original study and plan for coopera- 
tive experimental work on lands owned 
by Henry E. Hardtner of Urania, Louisi- 
ana. He also had an important part in 

(Turn to page 265) 
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Stripped of wings, gun turret, engines and machine gun, this R.C. A. F. bomber 
is on its way to a repair depot. Ahead lies 14 miles of wilderness. The “prime 


mover” on this job is the rugged International TracTracTor. 





RCAF Salvages the Bomber 
— with INTERNATIONAL Power 


OW it can be told . . . the story of the toughest aircraft 

salvage job ever attempted by the Eastern Command 
of the Royal Canadian Air Force in cooperation with de- 
tachments of the Canadian Army. 


It’s the story of an R. C. A. F. bomber that crash landed, 
with crew uninjured, on the ice of a Nova Scotian lake and 
the construction of a 14-mile road through forest and dense 
underbrush to get the bomber out. Today the bomber 
flies again. 

The operation took a large crew five weeks to complete, 
but it was worth it. And when the day came to start pulling 
the bomber out, an International TracTracTor furnished 
the towing power over the temporary road. 


Getting the bomber off the ice, weakened by the spring 
thaw, was as much of an engineering problem as the build- 


ing of the road. Holes were cut in the ice and 56-foot tree 
trunks were sunk 23 feet to the lake bottom. The bomber 
was strapped to the poles and floating wooden platforms 
built. 


Airmen then dismantled the bomber—first the machine 
gun, then the gun turret, the wings and the engines. Wooden 
sleds carried this equipment across the ice to the camp site. 


Bomber salvage... road building . . . dirt-moving. They 
are all a part of the work of International TracTracTors in 
wartime, convincing proof that these versatile crawlers 
have the stamina and built-in performance you want, 
now and post-war. 


INTERNATIONAL’ HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue 


INTERNATIONAL 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


POWER 








LITTLE-LEAF—A SHORTLEAF AND 


LOBLOLLY 


PINE PROBLEM 


Science is Working on This Destructive Disease, the Cause of Which is Yet Unknown 


AN unexplained dying of pine, largely 
in the Piedmont region of the South- 
east and in the upper Coastal Plain of 
Alabama, has attracted attention in re- 
cent years. Many trees that have grown 
normally for twenty or more years slow 
down markedly in height and diameter 


, ak 


By GEORGE H. HEPTING 


longleaf, although this trouble may be 
distinct from little-leaf. The disease oc- 
curs in a belt running through the Pied- 
mont from central Virginia to north- 
eastern Mississippi. Major affected areas 
occur in central Virginia, all through the 
South Carolina Piedmont, in a few 


." 


Little-leaf as it appears in the Piney Woods. Shortleaf pine at left is 
in the advanced stage of the disease. Tree at right shows no symptoms 


growth, the needles develop shorter and 
more yellowish each year, and twigs 
die throughout the crown, particularly 
in the lower portions. After from three 
to fifteen years of progressive weaken- 
ing, the trees die. This combination of 
decline and premature mortality has be- 
come known as the little-leaf disease. 
Little-leaf affects primarily shortleaf 
pine, to a lesser extent loblolly, and oc- 
casionally Virginia pine. A few cases of 
a similar disorder have been found in 
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Georgia and Tennessee counties, and 
over the northern half of Alabama. Less 
severely affected areas are scattered 
throughout the Piedmont. 

Little-leaf has been under intensive in- 
vestigation by the Division of Forest 
Pathology, U. S. Department of. Agricul- 
ture, for three years, but the cause has 
not yet been determined. Causation 
studies have been directed chiefly at 
weather, soil fertility, minor element de- 
ficiencies, root fungi, and virus possi- 


bilities, with many other phases receiy. 
ing attention. 

Stands that break up from little-leaf 
are usually between thirty and fifty 
years old, and never under twenty years, 
The disease can be separated from the 
effects of bark beetles, drought, fire, or 
other known causes of pine mortality, 
by the progressive annual decline of the 
tree, the small tufts of foliage at the twig 
ends, and usually by the short yellowish 
foliage and very minute annual rings 
for the last few years prior to death. 
On the average, seven years elapse be- 
tween the time the earliest crown symp- 
toms become apparent and a tree dies. 

A special type of forest management 
is required for areas in which little-leaf 
is a problem. This management must be — 
based upon (1) recognition of the dis- 
ease; (2) prompt salvage of diseased 
trees; (3) wherever feasible, short in- 
tervals of about five years between cut- 
tings to harvest the trees that have come 
into little-leaf since the last cutting; (4) 
adoption of a rotation age probably not 
to exceed fifty years on bad little-leaf 
areas; and (5) development of a market 
based upon small products, such as pulp- 
wood, poles and fuel. 

Millions of board feet of shortleaf and 
loblolly pine timber are now severely af- 
fected with the disease, and there is evi- 
dence that it is increasing its range 
slightly in some localities. Studies have 
shown that where it does occur it is defi- 
nitely getting worse. 

This timber should not be allowed to 
rot on the stump. Particularly good op- 
portunities for the salvage and market- 
ing of affected timber are offered at the 
present time. There is a critical short- 
age of pine pulpwood, and the demand 
for lumber and crossties is at a peak. 
Prompt cutting of trees affected with 
little-leaf will save them from early 
death and decay in the woods. Trees 
cut now will bring a higher price than 
has prevailed in many years, and will 
help alleviate the shortage of pine pulp- 
wood now plaguing the southern pulp 
mills turning out packaging materials 
for our armed forces. 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


RADIO AND FIRE-FIGHTING TRUCKS 


... @ Winning Team for Forest Protection 


EN without equipment are not enough to fight forest 
fires. It’s a job that needs—and should have—every 
aid that science can provide. 


Modern fire trucks, especially designed for forest and 
tree farm fire protection, are part of the story. 


And modern RCA 2-way Radio—on every truck, in 
every forest ranger’s car, every lookout tower, every fire 
warden headquarters and station —can knit together the 
whole organization, keep every leader, group and piece of 


equipment in touch with the others, and with the directing 
head. 


Radio—and only radio—can do this, though walls of 
fire and miles of forest intervene. 


Today, RCA plants are 100% on war work. But RCA 


engineers specializing on emergency communications equip- 


ment will gladly advise you, and help you to plan an efficient 
RCA Emergency Radio System for your special needs, to 
be installed just as soon as the war permits. Please address 
your inquiry to Emergency Communications Section, 
Rapio Corporation oF AMERICA, Camden, New Jersey. 


EMERGENCY COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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New Contributors to the Forest Resource Appraisal 


AS OF April 28, contributors to the 
Forest Resource Appraisal of The Amer- 
ican Forestry Association numbered 420. 
Of these, 313 were individual contribu- 
tors, eighty-nine industrial companies, 
and eighteen conservation and trade as- 
sociations. Of the $250,000 needed to 
complete the Appraisal on the basis orig- 
inally planned, approximately $200,000 
has been underwritten. 

Lists of contributors were published 
in the January, February and March is- 
sues. Since then, subscriptions have 
been received from the following: 

Mrs. Donald Putnam Abbott, San Di- 
ego, Calif.; W. R. Abbott, Melbourne, 
Fla.; Shirley W. Allen, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Association of American Rail- 
roads, Washington, D. C. 

Frederick A. Ballou, Providence, R. 
I.; Mrs. Thomas F. Bayard, Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Mrs. John W. Blodgett, Jr., 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Mrs. Nancy Earle 
Bomar, Auburn, Ala.; Dr. John W. S. 
Brady, Spokane, Wash. 

California Forest Protective Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, Calif.; Miss Gail 
Calmerton, Los Angeles, Calif.; Mrs. C. 
M. Casselberry, Newton, Mass.; The 
Chesapeake Corporation of Virginia, 
West Point, Va.; Mrs. Moses H. Cone, 
Baltimore, Md.; Conservation Associa- 
tion of Southern California, Los An- 
geles, Calif.; Consolidated Timber Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore.; Charles P. Cooley, 
Hartford, Conn.; Mrs. S. V. R. Crosby, 
Boston, Mass. 

Denkmann Lumber Company, Canton, 
Miss.; Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Framingham, Mass.; Miss Louisa 
Dieckmann, Cincinnati, 0.; Miss Flor- 
ence S. Dustin, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Mabel L. Earle, Lynn, Mass.; 
Glenn W. Eaton, Jr., Grand Haven, 
Mich.; Ecusta Paper Corporation, Pis- 
gah Forest, N. C.; Thomas A. Edison, 
Incorporated, West Orange, New Jersey ; 
Mrs. H. P. Erwin, Washington, D. C. 

O. R. Fahey, The Birches, Me.; E. B. 
Fletcher, Mifflintown, Pa.; Miss Eliza- 
beth W. Frothingham, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Mrs. D. P. Gaillard, Washington, D. 
C.; Gaylord Container Corporation, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Otto Gerdau, New 
York, N. Y.; Miss Theda Gildemeister, 
Hillsboro, Ill.; Mrs. Paul Gottheil, New 
York, N. Y.; Gurdon Lumber Company, 
Inc., Gurdon, Ark. 


Mrs. Morris Hadley, New York, N. Y.; 
Mrs. J. Morton Halstead, Suffolk Coun- 
ty, N. Y.; Harrisville Combing Mills, 
Inc., Harrisville, R. I.; Mrs. Conrad P. 
Hatheway, South Lincoln, Mass.; Theo- 
dore W. Herbst, Bernardsville, N. J.; 
Christian Heurich, Washington, D. C.; 
Mrs. Charles V. Hickox, New York, N. 
Y.; Homasote Company, Trenton, N. J. 

Mrs. Eli Lilly, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Mrs. Alan Limburg, Windsor, Mass.; 
Longview Fibre Company, Longview, 
Wash. 

Miss Ethelyn McKinney, Greenwich, 
Conn.; Macon Chamber of Commerce, 
Macon, Ga.; Second Lt. David Cutter 
Martin, New York, N. Y.; Massachu- 
setts Forest and Park Association, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Mrs. K. F. Merle-Smith, 
Long Island, N. Y.; Mississippi For- 
estry and Chemurgic Association, Inc., 
Jackson, Miss.; T. J. Moss Tie Com- 
pany, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.; L. T. Mur- 
ray, Tacoma, Wash.; C. N. Myers, Han- 
over, Pa. 

National Container Corporation, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; North Idaho Forestry As- 
sociation, Lewiston, Idaho. 

Pacific Marine Supply Company, Se- 
attle, Wash.; Penobscot Chemical Fibre 
Company, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Vander- 
bilt Phelps, Monterey, Calif.; Mrs. W. 
E. Prentice, Batavia, N. Y.; Dr. Helen 
C. Putnam, Providence, R. I. 

Mrs. Peter Reiss, Sheboygan, Wisc.; 
William A. Rockefeller, New York, N. 
Y.; Row River Lumber Company, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Miss Ellen D. Sharpe, Providence, 
R. I.; J. H. Sherrill, Pensacola, Fla.; 
Southern Wood Preserving Company, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs. Henry Alvah Strong, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Mrs. Thomas Taylor, Columbia, S. C.; 
Mrs. Ezra Ripley Thayer, Boston, Mass.; 
Miss Elizabeth Thomas, Cleveland, O.; 
Harold E. Thomas, Gloucester, Va.; Mrs. 
Carroll S. Tyson, Jr., Chestnut Hill, 
Pa. 

Uptegrove Lumber Company, New- 
ark, N. J.; Mrs. Henry G. Vaughan, 
Sherborn, Mass. 

Western Management Company, Port- 
land, Ore.; Miss Edith Wetmore, New 
York, N. Y.; William Williams, New 
York, N. Y.; Lt. Col. Herman Work, 
New York, N. Y.; Wright-Blodgett Com- 
pany, Ltd., Portland, Ore. 








Richard Lieber Dies 
RICHARD LIEBER, nationally 


known conservationist, and father 
of the great Indiana state park sys- 
tem, was stricken fatally with a 
heart attack on April 15 at Me. 
Cormick’s Creek Canyon Park, 
Though seventy-four years old, he 
was apparently in the best of 
health and his sudden death came 
as a great shock to his associates. 

Attending military school in 
Germany, Mr. Lieber revolted 
against Prussian methods and left 
the country, engaging in social 
work in England and then, when 
still a very young man, came to 
America. He traveled widely in 
the West and, deciding to stay in 
this country, settled in Indiana. 

His profound interest in conser- 
vation had its genesis in the now 
famous first Conference of Gover- 
nors called to the White House by 
President Theodore Roosevelt in 
1908. In 1912 he was active in 
the Fourth National Conservation 
Congress and in 1915 became 
chairman of the Indiana State 
Park Committee. Two years later 
he was secretary of the State Board 
of Forestry and in 1919 became 
the first director of the newly cre- 
ated Indiana State Department of 
Conservation, a position he held 
until 1933. In 1921, Mr. Lieber 
helped the late Stephen T. Mather, 
then director of the National 
Parks, in organizing the National 
Conference on State Parks, and 
served as president of the Confer- 
ence from 1932 to 1939. 

As director of the State Depart- 
ment of Conservation of Indiana 
he was tireless in his work. He 
loved nature in its wild, untram- 
meled state—and looked upon the 
wilderness as a sacred heritage. 
Once he said: “The unbroken wil- 
derness is the best sermon on 
Americanism. ... We all hunger 
for the natural and the spiritual, 
so let us seek it out in the unde- 
filed wilderness, but — remember 
you are not the heir but the stew- 
ard of a great inheritance to be 
handed over to posterity.” His 
book, “America’s Natural Wealth” 
—though first and foremost a 
work on conservation, revealed his 
deep love for his adopted country. 

Always proud of his state, Rich- 
ard Lieber will go down in the his- 
tory of Indiana as the father of 
her state parks. His vision and 
labor truly brought them into be- 
ing, and they will stand an ever- 
living memorial to a kindly man 
and a great conservationist. 
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easy loading, accurate spreading. 





R WOOD 


earth moving, specifically constructed for fast digging, R d M | és 
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Gar Wood Industries, Inc., manufactures a complete line of 
heavy-duty, earth-moving machinery: two-wheel Hydraulic 
Scrapers in 3, 5, 6, and 8 cubic-yard capacities; four-wheel 
Hydraulic Scrapers in 8, 10, and 15 cubic-yard capacities; 
four-wheel Cable Scrapers in 11, 15, 20, and 25 cubic-yard 
capacities; Bulldozers; Roadbuilders; Tamping Rollers; Rippers. 
Accepted by leading contractors and governmental agencies 
throughout the world, as meeting all requirements for heavy 


ing provide less power to load; greater clearance; earth-moving equipment. 
flexibility for fast hauls; positive rolling ejection; pre- 


cision spreading. 
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Refer to picture number when ordering literature 











2D Bulldozer: Blade fixed 
for pushing loads ahead. 


'2C 9-wheel hydraulic Scrapers for low-cost, earth 2F Rippers 
moving—dig, load, haul, back dump, make short turns. rip compacted 


earth, shale, 
rock, roots, 
old pavements, 
old roads. 











2G Sheep-foot Tamping Rollers built with 
interchangeable drums (single, double, triple). 
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2E Roadbuilders: Blade set 


to push loads ahead, side- 
cast loads to left or right. 


2 
2H Hydrau- J cable 2K cable 


Control Single 
lic Control Unit ee ° Control Double 


Drum 


Hydraulic and Cable Control Units for operation 
of Scrapers, Bulldozers, Roadbuilders, 
Rippers, for heavy-duty service with 
track-type tractors. 





GW ROAD MACHINERY 
is Sold Through 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Dealers Everywhere 


ROAD MACHINERY DIVISION 


GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, 


DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 
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SHADE TREES | 


Insects and worms—destroy- 
ed vegetation—reduced leaf 
area—stunted growth—these 
are some of the problems 
of the shade tree grower. 
Get our illustrated booklet 
that describes the use of 
“Black Leaf 40” in con- 
trolling certain insects on 
shade trees. Lists insects—— 
gives dosace. 


as7 FREE BOOKLET—Write 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical 
Corp Louisville, Ky. 








FACED with an actual lumber shortage 
for the first time in its history, the gov- 
ernment through the issuance of a WPB 
order has taken the initial step to bring 
lumber requirements within the limits 
of available supply. 

According to WPB, in the three years 
from January 1, 1941, to January 1. 
1944, lumber consumption amounted to 
119,300,000,000 board feet. Production 
in that period totalled only 107,500,000,- 
000 feet. To meet the excessive de- 
mands created by the war, 10,000,000,- 
000 board feet were withdrawn from 
mill and distributors’ stocks, and the 
supply was further augmented by im- 
ports, chiefly from Canada. Stocks are 
so badly depleted today that they can no 
longer bridge the gap between require- 








TOOLS AND 


For Every Need of the 


TREE EXPERT, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 


NURSERYMAN, FORESTER 


Special items as Honeycombing Drills, 5 or 6 feet Auger 
Bits for Bracing, Special Rule Tapes, Soil Testing Kits, 
Boot Stimulating Hormone Powders, Electric Tools, Cords 
and Generators, Safety Equipment for any requirement 


and all staple items used daily. 
Listed Completely and Descriptively in Our 


BLUE BOOK 


A free copy sent to you upon request 


AMERICAN FLORIST SUPPLY CO. 


Importers and Distributors 
1335 W. RANDOLPH ST. 


CHICAGO 7, ILL. 














We've Improved the Use 
of Shovel Steel . . . but 
Only Nature Can Make 
Good Handles! 


For forestry work we produce 
the strongest lightweight shovel 
made. Can you help us to locate 
supplies of quality white ash 
which is essential for good 
shovel handles? Write to 


THE UNION FORK & HOE 









Strengthens ALL Points 
of Wear and Strain* | 


“9 GAvGE 27 GAUGE ¢ 
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Y 
Shovel with 
a BACKBONE | 


Co., COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
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Need for Cut in Lumber Uses Weighed by WPB 





ments and production. What is left in 
stocks is badly assorted as to grades, 
sizes and species demanded for war use. 


Preliminary estimates of 1944 lumber 
requirements total 35,500,000,000 board 
feet against a presently anticipated pro. 
duction of 31,000,000,000 feet. The 
military services are reporting increas- 
ing difficulty in obtaining lumber to 
meet their direct war requirements, and 
shippers of war commodities are scram- 
bling to obtain sufficient lumber to box, 
crate, block, and dunnage the materials 
of war. In a normal year, about 5,000, 
000,000 feet of lumber are used for 
shipping purposes. It is estimated that 
last year 16,000,000.000 feet were so 
used. 


The critical lumber situation is ex- 
pressed in depleted stocks, falling pro- 
duction, and increased demands. Short- 
age of manpower and equipment now 
make it impossible to harvest the logs 
and manufacture them at a rate sufh- 
cient to keep pace with demands. 


WPB order L-335, issued March 22, 
required users of more than 50,000 
board feet of lumber a quarter to file by 
April 25 statements of their needs for 
the second and third quarters of this 
year. These statements will be added 
to the direct needs of the military serv- 
ices, needs of approved construction pro- 
grams, of small industrial consumers, 
and of farmers. If, as WPB expects, the 
total lumber needs exceed available sup- 
plies, it will be necessary to allot 
amounts of lumber to each of many end 
uses and to keep the total allotments 
within the supply limits. This doubtless 
will mean that certain lumber uses will 
be curtailed. Uses which require grades, 
species, and sizes not in great demand 
may be affected less than those which 
are competing with war demands. Other- 
wise, lumber users may expect to re- 
ceive lumber in proportion to the essen- 
tiality of their products or uses of lum- 
ber to the war program. 


New FS Wildlife Chief 
LLOYD W. SWIFT, native Californian 


and member of the U. S. Forest Service 
since 1928, has been named chief of the 
Forest Service Division of Wildlife Man- 
agement, succeeding Dr. Homer L. 
Shantz who retired April 15. Assistant 
to Dr. Shantz for more than two years. 
Mr. Swift was previously in charge of 
wildlife management for the Forest Serv- 
ice Rocky Mountain region. 
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“Water Buffalos ae rough on rats! 


Big, tough, deadly .. .“ Water Buffalos,” the 
amazing new war vehicles military experts 
have called “the answer to the Pacific war- 
fare!” Heavily armed and armored amphib- 
ious tanks, “Water Buffalos” swim through 
the sea, climb over coral reefs and charge up 
on the beach... ride over barbed wire, barri- 
cades and pillboxes, spraying death as they 
go. It can now be told that the Army, Navy 
and Marines used these “Water Buffalos” in 





LAKELAND 


AND 
RIVERSIDE 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 





great numbers in many amphibious opera- 
tions in the South Pacific area. 

These “Water Buffalos” were designed,* en- 
gineered and manufactured by Food Machin- 
ery Corporation. The extraordinary “know 
how” required to produce them was devel- 
oped through 59 years of building equipment. 
This same creative ability is on the job to- 
day, planning many improved equipment 
items for America’s great food industries. 
*In cooperation with Bureau of Ships, U.S. Navy. 


— FooD MACHINERY CORPORATION 
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and 
Typical Products 








Anderson-Barngrover Division... 
Complete line of machinery for 
canning foods. San Jose, Calif. 


\ 





Florida Division . . . Citrus and 
Vegetable Packing Equipment, 
and Food Protective Processes. 
Dunedin and Lakeland, Florida. 





Texas Division .. . Protective 
Processes, Canning Machinery, 
Fruit and Vegetable Packing 
Equipment. Harlingen, Texas. 





Sprague -Selis Division ...Com- 
plete line of machinery for can- 
ning foods. Hoopeston, Illinois. 








Peerless Pump Division... Deep 
well turbines, hi-lifts and pumps 
handling water for every pur- 
pose. Los Angeles and Fresno, 
California, and Canton, Ohio. 


Riverside Division...CitrusPack- 
ing Equipment, Automatic Box 
Making and Lidding Machin- 
ery,Fruit and Vegetable Protec- 
tive Processes. Riverside, Calif. 


Bean-Cutier Division. Sprayers, 
Dusters and Packing House 
Equipment for Fruits & Vegeta- 
bles, Fog Fire Fighters, Turbine 
Pumps. San Jose, California. 


Niagara Sprayer & Chemical Co. 
... Insecticides for protecting 
crops from insects and disease. 
Middleport, N. Y., Jacksonville, 
Fla., and Burlington, Ont., Can. 





JOHN BEAN MFG. CO....Fog Fire Fighters, Bean 
Royal Spray Pumps, Automotive Service Station 
Equipment. Lansing, Michigan. 
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Q USE ATKINS IDEAL SWAGES 


First step in servicing rip saws of all 
types for efficient cutting, is swaging 
with Atkins IDEAL SWAGES. Now easier 
and simpler to operate than ever before. 
Dies are the finest available... blocks are 
strong enough to withstand all pressures. 
Roller bearing operation makes swaging 
sensitive to the ‘‘feel’’. 


2 USE ATKINS SWAGE SHAPERS 


Designed for use after swaging, to build 
up strong tooth points of uniform gauge 
and shape. Atkins Swage Shapers incor- 
porate all the design features ofthe 
original ‘‘Pribnow”™ tool, plus numerous 
improvements. 


@ Keeping tooth points of rip saws in 
good condition so that lumber can be cut 
accurately, smoothly, and with lowest pos- 
sible amount of power is more essential 
today than ever before. This emphasizes 
the use of correctly designed tools like 


Atkins Swages and Swage Shapers. They. 


are used on all forms of rip saws. 


Send today for Catalog 


For full details on the uses 
of swages and swage shap- 
ers... with illustrations, 


bg aes 
:. 
Lr he 
P ria 
specifications, and sug- part 2 
gestions for operating... aS oe. 
a data onSwage Dies, AN ‘ / 
earing parts, etc., m 

write today for Atkins 


Tools for the ‘Filing 
Room.” 


f 
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E. C. ATKINS AND CO. 


413 S. Illinois Street + Indianapolis 9, Indiana 
Agents or Dealers in All Principal Cities the World Over 











CONSERVATION IN CONGRESS 





BETTER forest fire control was the 
promise written in the action of the Sen- 
ate on April 24 approving House amend- 
ments to S. 45. This important bill 
which would amend the Clarke-McNary 
Act to increase the annual authorization 
for cooperative forest fire control with 
states and private timberland owners 
from $2,500,000 to $9,000,000, now goes 
to the President for signature. 

Another important congressional ac- 
tion was passage by the House on April 
20 of H. R. 3848. This measure pro- 
vides for the continuation of the Forest 
Survey of the U. S. Forest Service by 
increasing the initial authorization of 
$3,000,000 to $6,500,000. The bill now 
goes to the Senate Agriculture and For- 
estry Committee for consideration. 

A third important bill, S. 250, to au- 
thorize the Secretaries of Agriculture 
and Interior to enter into gooperative 
sustained yield agreements with owners 
of private and public timberlands, was 
signed by the President on March 29 
and is now Public Law No. 273. It was 
passed by the Senate as amended by the 
House on March 22. 

As amended by the House, S. 45 pro- 
vides authorizations during the next 
four years as follows: fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1944 — $6,300,000; fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1945—$7,300,- 
000; fiscal year beginning July 1, 1946 
—$8,300,000; and fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1947—$9,000,000. Approval by 
the President will make it possible to in- 
clude the $6,300,000 authorization for 
cooperative forest fire control in the 
Agriculture Department appropriations 
bill, H. R. 4443, now before the Senate 
Appropriations Agriculture Subcommit- 
tee. 

H. R. 3848, as passed by the House, 
provides that the increased Forest Sur- 
vey appropriations be expended at a rate 
not to exceed $1,000,000 in any one 
fiscal year. Of this amount, $750,000 
will be available annually for exténsion 
of the Survey in territory not yet cov- 
ered, and $250,000 for keeping Survey 
data current in regions already covered 
—the South, West Coast and Lake 
States. The initial Survey authorization 
of $3,000,000, established by Congress 
in 1928, is about exhausted. 

The Cooperative Sustained Yield 
Units Act (S. 250), approved by the 
President on March 29, authorizes 
the Secretaries of Agriculture and In- 
terior to enter into cooperative sustained 
yield agreements with owners of private 
and public timberland to establish sus- 
tained yield working circles around 
wood using industries that the combined 


forest crop may be so harvested as to 
stabilize local communities. Entrance 
by a cooperator into an agreement js 
purely voluntary. Timber in private or 
public ownership may be included with 
federally owned timber in the agree. 
ment, or the contract may be entirely 
confined to federally owned timber, de. 
pending upon timber ownership in the 
locality. Timberland included in an 
agreement will be subject to such meth. 
ods of management as may be pre. 
scribed by the secretary of the depart- 
ment with whom the agreement is made. 
To assure cooperators full benefits of the 
agreement, and to guarantee continuity 
to the interested communities, federally 
owned timber may be sold without com. 
petitive bidding at prices not less than 
the appraised market value. 

Amendments include authorizations 
for the administration of the Act to the 
extent of $150,000 for the Department of 
Agriculture and $50,000 for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Amendments pro- 
posed by Representative Francis Case. 
of South Dakota, and included in the 
Act, clarify the measure to the follow. 
ing extent: (1) Terms and conditions 
under which the cooperating private 
landowner may sell his timber will have 
no reference to the price of the stump- 
age; (2) Notice must be sent by regis- 
tered mail to each landowner whose land 
is proposed to be included in a working 
circle prior to each public hearing on a 
new agreement; (3) Does not preclude 
further public hearing on a_ proposed 
agreement once the secretary has made 
his determination; and (4) Requires 
consent of Indians before agreements 
can be entered into on Indian lands. 

The 1945 fiscal year Agriculture De- 
partment Appropriations Bill, H. R. 
4443, passed the House on March 24 
and has been sent to the Subcommittee 
of the Senate Agricultural Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

The Forest Products Research item 
was increased $15,000 to a total of 
$1,092,519, to take care of research in 
the utilization of southern hardwoods. 
The House approved an appropriation of 
$40,000 to combat the spruce budworm 
in the states bordering Canada. Of this 
amount $30,000 is available to the Bu- 
reau of entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine and $10,000 to the U. S. Forest 
Service. 

The White Pine Blister Rust Control 
item remained at the budget estimate of 
$2,264,026, a slight increase over the 
current year. Gypsy and browntail 
moth control received $409,320 and 
Dutch Elm disease eradication $300,000. 
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@ Forest Products —lumber for the construction 
of camps, cantonments, and their furnishings 
— special wood for gun stocks —- laminated and 
plywood for airplanes — cellulose for parachute 
cloth and plane wings — pulpwood for explo- 
sives — wood alcohol for smokeless powder, 
disinfectants, anti-freeze, and fuel — tanic com- 
pounds for medicines, water purification, and 
the tanning of leather — turpentine for disin- 
fectants, paints, and solvents — rosin for pro- 
tective coatings and soap — wooden boxing 
for supplies that must go overseas—and timber, 
even, for building some of the cargo ships. These 
products — vital to Victory on both the fighting 
front and the home front — are being speeded 


THE N. & W. IS AN IMPORTANT 
CUSTOMER OF THE FOREST 
PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 

During an average year the 
N. & W. purchases approximately 


FORESTS 


over the heavy steel rails of the Norfolk and 
Western, day and night, in ever increasing vol- 
ume — many thousands of carloads every month. 
In volume of traffic, Forest Products are second 
among commodities moved by this railroad. 


Forest Products receive the same careful, 
efficient handling, as do the thousands of other 
products that help make the Norfolk and Western 
one of the busiest railroads in America. 


Today, the Forest Products Industry, and the 
railroads have a tremendous war-time job. Both 
are doing the job which is essential to Victory. 


To aid industry in plant location and reloca- 
tion, the Norfolk and Western maintains an 
efficient Industrial and Agricultural Department 
at Roanoke, Va. To aid and serve shippers and 
receivers of freight, the Norfolk and Western 
has traffic representatives in most of the im- 
portant cities of the country. Call on either or 
both, for advice or service. 





25,000,000 board feet of Forest 
Products, consisting of cross, switch 
and bridge ties; timber and lumber; 
piling, posts, and poles. This is in sr = 
addition to thousands of other smaller i / 
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210,000 FOREST AND BRUSH FIRES! 


That’s America’s Annual Average! 


One out of every ten started by lightning 
BUT, the other 9 out of every 10 
Are man-caused and could be prevented. 


AVAILABLE 
NOW! 
BOOK MATCHES 
IN 
FOUR 
COLORS 










These Book Matches carry a vital fire prevention mes- 
sage—as well as your own imprint. 


Spread the message of Forest Fire Prevention and at the 
same time have the advantage of relaying your own advertising 
story imprinted on the front of these colorful and useful 
Book Matches. 


Purchase by The American Forestry Association of a large 
quantity gives you these advantages in buying direct from us: 


1. PRICE, with imprint, lower than if purchased from 
manufacturer. 


2. OPPORTUNITY to imprint your own advertising mes- 
sage. 
3. QUICK DELIVERY on every order. 


4. GOODWILL for your Company in spreading a Fire Pre- 
vention Message. 


FILL IN, TEAR OUT, AND MAIL. . 


Please send complete details, prices, and samples of your Book Matches. We are 


interested in cases (2,500 books to a case). 


Name _... 
Street Address 
ae State 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 SEVENTEENTH STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 








A feature of the bill favorable to next 
year’s control of the Dutch elm disease 
is an amendment modifying the current 
restriction against the use of federal 
funds in states which have not enacted 
laws requiring the owners of elm trees 
affected by the disease to remove and 
destroy them without expense to the fed. 
eral government. The modifying amend. 
ment gives the Secretary of Agriculture 
certain discretionary powers in the ap. 
plication of federal funds as applied to 
the control programs worked out with 
the states. Forest pathology was de. 
creased $9,400 from this fiscal year to 
$255,300. The Soil Conservation Sery. 
ice was reduced nearly $3,000,000 to a 
$29,637,000 total. 

President Roosevelt signed the First 
Deficiency Appropriations Act (H. R. 
4346) on April 1, and it is now Public 
Law No. 271. Appropriations totalling 
$1,680,000 were made available to the 
U. S. Forest Service for fighting forest 
fires ($1,535,000) and timber marking 
($145,000) on national forests during 
the current fiscal year. 





CONSERVATION 
CALENDAR 
Important Bills in Congress 


With Action 
March 15-April 24, 1944 











Bills Enacted 


S. 250—McNary—To promote sus- 
tained-yield forest management. Passed 
Senate July 8, 1943. Amended and 
passed by the House March 21, 1944. 
Approved by the President March 29, 
1944. Public Law No. 273. 

H. R. 4346—Canon, Missouri—First 
Deficiency bill for the fiscal year end: 
ing June 30, 1944, and for prior fiscal 
years, etc. Passed House March 10. 
1944. Amended and passed by the Ser- 
ate March 28, 1944. Approved by the 
President April 1, 1944. Public Law No. 
271. 

Appropriations 

H. R. 4443—Tarver—Making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agr! 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1945. Passed House March 24. 
1944. Referred to the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations March 28, 1944. 


Fish and Wildlife 

S. J. Res. 112—Battey—Authorizing & 
and directing the Fish and Wildlife Serv 
ice of the Department of the Interior t 
conduct a survey of the marine aM 
fresh water fishery resources of the 
United States, its territories and posses 
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sions. Passed Senate March 14, 1944. 
Referred to the House Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
March 15, 1944. 


Forestry 


S. 45—McNary—To further amend 
section 3 of Public Law No. 270, ap- 
proved June 7, 1924 (Clarke-McNary ), 
providing for forest perpetuation and 
extension, by increasing the annual au- 
thorization therefor and extending aid in 
combating tree insects and diseases. 
Passed Senate July 3, 1943. Amended 
and passed by the House April 20, 1944. 
Senate concurred in House amendment 


April 24, 1944. 


National Monuments 


S. 1819—Byrp—To repeal the Acts of 
August 15, 1935 and January 29, 1940. 
relating to the establishment of the 
Patrick Henry National Monument and 
the acquisition of the estate of Patrick 
Henry, in Charlotte County, Virginia. 
Introduced March 28, 1944 and referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 


H. R. 2241— Barrett—To abolish 
the Jackson Hole National Monument as 
created by Presidential Proclamation 
No. 2578, dated March 15, 1943, and to 
restore the area embraced within and 
constituting said monument to its status 
as part of the Teton National Forest. 
Introduced March 19, 1943. Reported 
with amendment (No. 1303) by the 
House Committee on the Public Lands 
March 28, 1944. 


Research 


H. R. 3848 — RanpoLpH — To amend 
section 9 of the act of May 22, 1928. 
authorizing and directing a national sur- 
vey of forest resources. Passed House 
April 20, 1944. Referred to the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 


April 24, 1944. 


Water and Stream Control 


_ 5. 1812—Ciark, Missouri—Author- 
izing the construction of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors; authoriz- 
ing investigations and measures for 
flood and sediment reduction on water- 
sheds. through run-off and water-flow 
retardation and soil erosion prevention; 
providing for supervision by the Chief 
of Engineers of dams across navigable 
waters, and for other purposes. Intro- 
duced March 24, 1944. Referred to the 


Committee on Commerce. 


_ H.R. 4485—Wnurrrincron—Author- 
izing the construction of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors for flood 
control. Reported without amendment 
(No. 1309) by the House Committee on 
Flood Control. March 29, 1944. 














FIRE, 





These American-Marsh portable centrifugal 
pumps are the answer to the fire menace in 
National and State forest preserves! Type XF 
can be carried by one man .. . throws 10 GPM 
against 120 pounds pressure and up to 50 
GPM at lower pressures. Type MXF is de- 
signed for light trailer or truck mounting 

. . throws 25 GPM at 335 pounds pressure 
and as much as 200 GPM at lower pressures. 
Type X, an auxiliary unit for use with motor- 
ized fire apparatus, will deliver 250 GPM to 
a booster tank 35 feet above the pump. 


All three pumps are equipped with our 
automatic exhaust type primer. The pump is 
automatically primed in 15 to 20 seconds on 
a life as high as 20 feet! Engine exhaust pre- 
vents freezing, and the design is such that 
it is not necessary to fill the pump with water 
before priming. Each of the pumps are oper- 
ated by an efficient, four-cycle air-cooled gaso- 
line engine which insures easy starting. Being 
of the centrifugal type, these units will handle 
dirty water from streams or lakes without 
excessive wear. 


SEND FOR BULLETIN 8122T 


AMERICAN- MARSH 





CARRY me f/G#7 


TO THE 


PORTABLE Centrifugal Fire Pumps 





PUMPS [| NC. 








BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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A new book in a new field 


NATURAL PRINCIPLES 


LAND USE 


By Edward H. Graham 


Chief of the Biology Division, Soil Con- 
servation Service, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture 
One of the first books to deal in 
non-technical terms with the ap- 
plication of biological principles 
and methods to the management 
and conservation of our farm, range 
and forest lands, wild life, streams 
and ponds. 32 pages of halftone 
illustrations. Numerous text fig- 

ures. 








Baad 
THE 
AMERICAN LAND 


ITS HISTORY AND ITS USES 
By William R. Van Dersal 


How the American land has been used 
and misused, and what man’s ingenuity, 
born of desperate necessity, has devised 
for the future. 128 illustrations. $3.75 








OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Heat With 
Wood 


Enjoy 24-hour continuous con- 
trolled heat. No fires to build. 
No ashes to remove daily. 
Install an 


Patented (five patents) thermostatically con- 
trolled downdraft woodburning home heater. 


BURN WOOD 
It’s Not Rationed 


Refuel at night and in morning. 
Remove ashes on average once every 
= days. Burns worthless hardwood 
rees. 

Ashley users state they save 50% 
to 75% on fuel cost, enjoy 24-hour 
heat, more heat, cleaner heat. Let us 
mail you photostatic copies of these 
unusual letters. 

Over 2,000 Ashleys retailed in one 
_— and trading area—they must be 
good. 

8 types and prices to suit the hum- 
blest shack or the finest home. 

$34.95 to $49.95. If no dealer near 
you, we ship direct, freight prepaid. 

Write for catalog, prices. Stove 
certificate necessary to buy an Ash- 
ley. Prompt shipments. 


Ashley Automatic Wood Stove Co. 
Columbia, S. C. 


Industrial Forestry 
(From page 216) 


tion with State Foresters and the South- 
ern Pine Association, indicate that over 
11,500,000 acres of industrially owned 
forest lands are being operated under 
management plans. This is only fifteen 
percent of the area under industrial own- 
ership but it marks progress in the de- 
sired direction. Comparable manage- 
ment on all forest lands, regardless of 
ownership, is the goal whose achieve- 
ment will bring a permanent forest econ- 
omy to the South. 

Opportunities to achieve this are 
written in the future. One of tremendous 
magnitude was keynoted by Donald M. 
Nelson, WPB chairman, in a recent ad- 
dress at Atlanta. Said Mr. Nelson: “It 
cannot be long before the forests of the 
South play their part in the expansion of 
the southern chemical industries.” An- 
other is the postwar reconstruction de- 
mand for lumber—for all forest prod- 
ucts. If the South can meet this demand, 
foreseen by some as exceeding war re- 
quirements, without permanent injury 
to its growing stock, industrial forestry 
as a permanent paying enterprise will 
have arrived in the Piney Woods. 


Uncle Sam 
(From page 219) 


because extension alone will not solve 
the problems arising from unwise forest 
cutting. 

Fire control is already well on the 
way and the federal government is co- 
operating with all of the southern states 
in protecting private lands. In addi- 
tion, of course, the national forests are 
well protected. Although steady prog- 
ress has been made by the states, only 
forty-seven percent of the forest area has 
been brought under organized protection 
from fires. The financial contribution of 
the federal government has gradually in- 
creased. In fiscal year 1944, it is $1,- 
054,497 in Region 8. Through increased 
funds from all sources, including private 
and county funds, as well as state and 
federal appropriations, it is hoped that 
in the not too distant future the whole 
of these forests will be reasonably well 
protected against fires. 

The third large activity undertaken 
by the federal government in southern 
forests is the establishment of national 
forests. These federally acquired prop- 
erties assure not only good cutting prac- 
tices and fire control on the purchased 
lands but also watershed protection and 
the coordinated development of all for- 
est resources. Furthermore, they ad- 
vance forest development by demonstra- 
tion and leadership in sound forest man- 
agement and by providing constructive 
development of areas which otherwise 
would continue to depreciate in value. 
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A REISSUE OF A PIONEER 
BOOK ON TIMBER LAW 


The new volume contains the com- 
plete original publication of 308 
pages with a Supplement of 50 
pages covering legislative en- 
actments and court deci- 
sions since the original 
printing. 


The Essentials of 
American Timber Law 
By J P. KINNEY, A.B., LL.B., M.F. 


N this book the author has not 

only outlined the general princi- 
ples of the common law and statu- 
tory law as applied to trees and 
their products, and sketched the de- 
velopment of the law in America, 
but has also collected thousands of 
citations of court decisions inter- 
preting the common law, the Fed- 
eral statutes, and the statutes of 
various American states. Many 
British and Canadian decisions are 
also cited where applicable. 

Every chapter contains informa- 
tion that will prove of inestimable 
value to any one who desires to 
ascertain easily and quickly the 
fundamentals of American timber 
law, or who needs references to 
court decisions to support a well- 
founded view as to the law upon 
any particular point. 

CHAPTER HEADINGS—Classifications 
of Property, Forms of Private Profes- 
sion of Land and Incidents Thereof. 
Trees and Timber as Property. The 
Liability of a Tenant as to Waste. 
The Doctrine of Waste as Applied to 
Timber. Remedies for Waste. Civil 
Liability for Trespass Upon Timber 
and for the Conversion of Timber 
Products. Statutory Civil Liability for 
Timber Trespass. Injury to Growing 
Trees as a Criminal Offense. Con- 
tracts Regarding Growing Timber. 
Contracts Regarding the Preparation 
and Manufacture of Timber Prod 
ucts. Contracts for the Sale of Tim- 
ber Products. The Inspection and 
Measurement of Timber Products. 
The Transportation of Timber Prod- 
ucts by Flotation. Standing Timber 
as Included in a Mortgage. Trees on 
a Boundary Line or in a Highway. 
Trees, Nursery Equipment, and Saw- 
mills, as Fixtures. The Policy of the 
National Government in Regard to the 
Free Use of Timber Taken from Pub- 
lic Lands. 


358 pages, 6 x 9. Cloth, $3.00 net. 


The American Forestry Association, 

919 17th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Gentlemen: I enclose $3. Please mail me 

a copy of KINNEY’S ESSENTIALS OF 

AMERICAN TIMBER LAW, with Supple- 

ment and Index bound as an integral part. 


Name 
Street 


City and State 
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Three well stocked highly productive 

areas have been acquired as demonstra- 

tions, but by far the larger part of the 

national forests of the South embraces 

important watersheds or lands so de- 

pleted of timber or so poor that rehabili- 

tation was too costly for private own- 

ers to undertake. 
The acquisition of forest lands in the 

South for national forests has been go- 

ing on for thirty years. At present they 

consist of a little over 9,000,000 acres. 

The program is still far from complete 

both because only about one-half of the 

forest lands within the boundaries of the 

present units have been acquired and 

because there are many other forest 

lands in the South where constructive 

development will be attained only 

through public ownership. - he 
These national forests have a com- [ieee : 

plete administrative organization and _ 

a system of roads and other improve- . = * = 

ments necessary for fire control. Tim- No log is ever inaccessible if your 


ber stands are being brought up to full 


: * 
production by planting, proper cutting. oN logging tractors are... 
and other silvicultural operations; and spe HYSTER Ls d 
their other resources are being devel- equippe 
oped. Although most of the lands were A towing winch is a necessity on a ground skidding 
cut over when acquired, their forest ' 
productivity has ane been increased to . tractor whether logging tree lengths or short logs, in flat 
a point where they are yielding this or hilly country, in the dust of summer or snow of north- 
year 350,000,000 feet of wood, practi- von aie cist we ean ern winter. A winch repays its cost many times over 
ae 1s = into the war through increased production over what 
effort. lis rate of cutting 1s con- a “bob-tailed cat” can do. No log is in- 


siderably less than the current annual ‘bl i tn: tnten 1 acd 
growth so that the lands are becoming as & . ew 6 ew oe 


more valuable as sustained yield pro- if it is equipped with a towing winch. 
ducers of timber. Although the national 
forests of the South were not acquired LARGEST MANUFACTURER 


to make money for the gov OF The HYSTER Sulky equips a log- 
‘@ avy we Ge geen, TRACTOR HOISTS AND WINCHES ging tractor for maximum produc- 
they more than paid their way last year tion with minimum wear and tear. 
and in the future should show larger — OVER 20,000 IN USE — For Caterpillar D4 and D2 Tractors. 


profits. ; 
The federal government also is carry- a WILLAMETTE , OAS ant sentient by 
: 2972 N. E. Clackamas St. “Caterpillar” dealers 


ing forward an extensive research pro- PORTLAND 8. OREGON “ 

gram in southern forests from two ex- “ i een 

periment stations. one at New Orleans = wae Cite: anaee yee 
will be glad to supply 


and the other at Asheville. Through 72. North — u wi ticulars. or 
field studies and experiments, these sta-  yeeeen ae COMPANY 2 var 2 aon nies 
lions are solving many forest problems 
in connection with forest fires, timber 
growing, and utilization. 

, And —_ why is Uncle Sam doing 
hese things for southern forestry? SAN IK ’ SS) 'S 
What is his stake? Well, he has the Pana T eee aoe ener 
ao oo to support the states MAKE HARD WORK EASY! 

in their efforts to provide prosperity ; . ‘ . 
through better hele feceaie He el an i ii hai SANDVIK BOW SAWS lead 
can, should, and does cooperate because t in quality and performance, are 
the country as a whole cannot be pros- : — dependable and mate- 
perous without a prosperous South. x — ay — ee —_- 
And, finally, he assists the South as a , , = costs, Fae of Seamless 
most important part of the forest prob- Steel Tubing, SAWS made from 
lem of the whole nation because one- ase Sneet Sennen stent, ie Some, 
third of the area of the United States is : ‘ oat ane Gaey CaN, 

forest land and the nation cannot be | Send for Descriptive Folder 


yrospe s of . e , : 
: perous without this one-third con- Sandvik Saw & Tool Corporation 
ributing its full share of productive 
services, 


= ‘ E «So at 
| re +> ae ake 
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Write Today for Special 
Christmas Tree Bulletin and 
Complete Forest Tree Price List 


. American Red Pine 
. Austrian Pino 

. Colorado Blue specin 
. Norway ae ness 

- Balsam Fir................... 


MUSSER FORESTS Inc. 
Indiana, Penna. 
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FOR FOREST PLANTING 
Nerway Spruce, Red Pine, White Pine, Seoteh Pine, 
White Spruse, Celorade Biue Spruce, ete. Prices are 
reasonable and the trees are GUARANTEED TO LIVE. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY, DEPT. F. 
Fryeburg, Maine 











TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries. 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 














FOR INVENTORS xecono sere 


Write teday for valuable 72-page beeklet, ‘“‘How te Get 
Your Patent’’ and ‘‘Record ef Invention’’ ferm—beth free. 


L. F. RANDOLPH, 586 Columbian Bidg., Washington, D. C. 











Bartlett Tree Tools 


are used the world over 
Purchased on Priority 
alse Latent Send for Catalog 


CORRSIND and plan for the future 


BARTLETT MFG. CO., 3019 E. Grand Blvd. 
Detroit 2, Michigan 














FRANK J. LEMIEUX 


CONSULTING FORESTER 
Forest Appraisals @e Management 
Plans @ Growth Studies 


734 Whitney Building 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








Photodescrip- 


HANDBOOK tive. Covers all 
of TREES the trees east 


of the Rockies 
and north of the Gulf States. 700 illus- 
trations, 191 maps. Buckram, $6. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH CO. 


LOWVILLE, N. Y. 











Challenge to Research 
(From page 236) 


them are now bleaching sulphate pulp to 
make light colored, high-quality papers. 
A number are mixing small amounts of 
hardwood in with the pine; this prac- 
tice, as it becomes more universal, will 
greatly increase the supply of usable 
pulpwood. Tests at the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory have indicated the prac- 
ticability of a semichemical process to 
convert swamp blackgum, sweetgum, 
and other hardwoods into commercially 
usable pulps, used alone or in mixtures. 
for newsprint, corrugated board, and 
a variety of specialty products. Further 
research can undoubtedly develop proc- 
esses which will transform the vast 
amounts of readily available low-grade 
hardwoods into useful pulp and paper 
products, and in so doing will make 
easicr the forester’s effort to improve 
stand quality and increase growth. 

An important component of wood, 
comprising twenty to thirty percent of 
its weight, is lignin, the cementing ma- 
terial that binds the cellulose fibers to- 
gether in the wood structure. In the 
chemical process of pulping wood, this 
material is dissolved and forms part of 
the waste liquors, which it often con- 
tributes to stream pollution problems. 
As a potential source of plastics and in- 
dustrial chemicals, this waste lignin 
offers excellent possibilities for addi- 
tional important industries for the 
South. 

There are many other fields where 
research can improve the opportunities 
offered by the Piney Woods. In the 
field of forest management, landowners 
need to know when to cut and which 
trees should be removed and which left, 
to obtain maximum growth and finan- 
cial returns; which trees are needed as 
a source of.seed; how barren and open- 
grown areas can be brought to full pro- 
ductivity ; how the more valuable species 
can be favored and the poorer ones 
eliminated; when and how to _ thin, 
prune and make improvement cuttings 
to best advantage; and many similar 
questions for each of many forest types 
and conditions, and with varying objec- 
tives of management in mind. 

Also, a sound foundation in forest 
economics is needed to answer the tim- 
berland owner’s question, “Where and 
when will it pay, and what must I do 
to make it pay?” Ninety-three percent 
of all the forest land in the South is in 
private ownership, representing hun- 
dreds of thousands of individuals, a big 
proportion of them farmers. Ninety. 
five percent of all southern sawmills 





“The Strongest Geared Power | 
for its Weight in the World” 


‘wo Speeds 
Positive Internal Brakes 


COMPACT 
POWERFUL 
SAFE 


For Use Where Power is Not Prac. 
tical, Available, or Sufficient 


Two Ton “Lightweight”—Weight 60 Ibs. 
Five Ton “General Utility”—We. 110 Ibs. 
Fifteen Ton “Special”—Weight 680 Ibs. 


Positive internal brake—Two quickly shifted speeds 
— Adjustable length crank handle — anti-friction 
babbitt bearings—Spring operated — dog. Only 
eight parts. No keys or set screws to strip. Drum 
instantly free spooled for running out cable. 
Complete one literature and list of deal. 
ers in prine ay 8. C, foreign cities gladly 
malied. ~- for — supply— 
Seattle, Chieago, "Brooklyn, Houst 


BEEBE BROS. 


2728 6th Ave. S. Seattle 4, Wash. 

















8 Patents. 


Infringers and 
Best material. 


imitators warned. 


THE RENOWNED 
Rich Forest Fire Fighting Too 


Any quantity seid up te the thousands. 
Write for Prices and Description 

Cc. H. RICH WOOLRICH, PA. 
The Government buys by the thousand. 

















FIALA Peterted SLEEPING BAG 


WARM AS THREE BLANKETS 
WEIGHT AND BULK OF ONE 
Pure Long Staple Wool—No Shoddy or Cotton 


FIALA—10 Warren St., New York 7, N.Y. 














Amenican Forests 


is one of the many magazines 


from our presses. 


A fine job, isn't it? 


MONUMENTAL PRINTING CO. 
3110 ELM AVENUE 
BALTIMORE 11, MD. 











FIRE has always been the forest's greatest enemy. Today, with lumber 
war's most critical material, a forest fire is an enemy to Victory ... At 
Brooks-Scanlon, fire crews, working with radio-equipped trucks carrying 
water tanks, booster pumps and other fire-fighting tools, combine with 
the radio and lookout towers and wood’s telephone system of the Florida 
Forest and Park Service to hold the loss of timber to an absolute mini- 
mum .. . Today, with Florida’s timber resources a vital cog in the 


machinery of war, forest fires are a common enemy, a threat to Victory 


and the concern of every citizen. Do your part to prevent damage to 


mature timber; help to preserve young growth for the needs of the 


peacetime world. 
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Perpetuating 
TIMBER AS A CROP 


Frost’s first duty today is the production of lum- 
ber for war. To date its 9 big-mill operations 
in Louisiana, Arkansas, and Texas have furnished vag age Bh —_ be 
the Government a total of 220 million board feet. growth trees. 





When Victory has been achieved Frost’s timber resources and productive 
capacity will revert to pursuits of peace. It is then that Frost’s forward 
looking conservation practices, established many years ago, will serve the 
public well. Because, notwithstanding the inroads of war upon the South’s 
timber supply, Frost has adhered consistently to selective harvesting, avoid- 
ing damage to young growth in felling trees, leaving at least two seed trees 
on every acre cut, maintaining fire wardens for every 15,000 acres, publi- 
cizing fire prevention methods by local newspaper advertising, clearing away 
tops, limbs and brush to reduce fire and insect hazard to remaining stands; 
promoting utilization by thinning stands, taking active part in the Tree Farm 
movement. 


Germany is reported to have devastated its famous perpetual forests to sup- 
ply its devouring war machine. Not so America. Here, the lumber indus- 
try supplies Uncle Sam’s military might from matured trees, but safeguards 


, A typical growi f 
voung trees for tomorrow. Major factors in the southern pine region, Frost’s £0.) "bine Saher” In come 


orests are extensive and will continue to be, because Frost is maintaining —re*s UP fo seven crops — 


‘hem by growing recurring timber crops . . . to be harvested as they mature sume Tend. 
|... to be protected for perpetual maturities. 


FROST LUMBER INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 
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are small affairs producing less than 
5,000,000 feet a year, yet in the aggre. 
gate they account for more than sixty 
percent of the entire lumber output 
of the region. These small landowners 
and operators are confronted with many 
economic and _ silvicultural problems 
that can best be answered by forest re. 
search, a job which they cannot under. 
take on their individual holdings, and 
which is therefore a responsibility of 
public agencies. 


Dense Shortleaf Mountain and Long- ii Nature has endowed the Piney Woods 
leaf Yellow Pine dimension, boards The region with advantages for timber 
end small tenors. (Gia-deied floer- iii growing exceeding those of most other 
ing, siding, boards and rough or Hh sections of the country. Here, soil and 
dressed finizh. ? climate favor rapid tree growth; native 

to the region are numerous valuable 


Complete, newly equipped Finish i hardwoods and softwoods; logging op- 
Department with Yates A-62 high- : erations are relatively simple; all parts 


speed planer and matcher and Yates of the region are easily accessible to 
—- Pe ye wd high class good rail and water transportation fa- 
nish, shed stock, moulding, etc. cilities; markets for forest products are 


We solicit your orders for mixed Ah generally good; ample labor is at hand: 
cars of any items. ‘ih industrial development is well under 
‘ way. Southern forests comprise forty 
percent of the commercial forest area 
of the United States and potentially are 
capable of supplying the nation with 
half of its future timber needs. The 
country’s total output of turpentine and 
rosin, so important to the war effort. 
is a 100 percent southern pine product. 
Southern forests also support an impor- 
tant range livestock industry. 
The Piney Woods stand on the thresh- 
old of an era of increased industrial de- 
OFFICIAL velopment which will bring with it 
greater security and prosperity to its 
U.S. FOREST SERVICE people. This development will necessi- 
FIELD CLOTHING tate a large and continuous supply of 
Neptune Beach, (Jacksonville) a forest raw materials. The public has 
Florida Expert Tailoring a stake in seeing that this valuable re- 
Timber Estimates, Appraisals, + msde source is grown and that it is wisely 


Growth Studies and Man- Write for latest prices and sample utilized, so as to contribute to the er’ 
agement Plans fabrics. est good of all the people and provide 


20 Years Experience in the THE FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. an abundance of wood for future gen- 


. iieitieains tow Ghee 00 Sane erations of Americans. The opportunity 
South Eastern States. is here—make way for the Piney 
CINCINNATI 2 OHIO 


Woods! 


Bull Dog } Forged Steel 
Grabs Swivels 
Single and Double-Bit Axes—all patterns and weights. 
Buy from your dealer, but if he cannot supply you, write us. 


Cant Hooke WARREN AXE & TOOL CO., Warren, Penna. 


SAGER AXES AND BULL DOG LOGGING TOOLS—KNOWN FROM COAST TO COAST 













































































FOREST MANAGERS, INC. 


Consulting Foresters 






































BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS REGULARLY 
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THE URANIA LUMBER CO., LTD. 


URANIA, LOUISIANA 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Yellow Pine and Hard Woods— 
Railroad Construction and Car Material 
Long and Heavy Joists and Timbers 


Urania Lumber now being produced for the war needs of 
America has the same features of quality and careful manufac- 
ture which have made it the preferred lumber of dealers, build- 
ers and industrial users for the past 48 years. 


The greater part of our output today is going to Uncle 
Sam to help win the war; also we are trying to supply our 
regular customers’ needs insofar as Government orders will 
allow. 


We are able to supply much needed timber for the War — 
effort, because this forty-eight year old company has been 
timber cropping its lands for nearly thirty years. As an ex- 
ample of our sustained yield program of continuous timber 
production we purchased in 1904 a sixty acre plot of land 
which in 1942 was set aside as a memorial to our late Vice- 
President, G. M. Tannehill. Selective cutting on this plot has 
yielded an average of 5,000 feet to the acre and the same 
amount of timber now remains for future growth. 


Tree Farmers and Lumber Manufacturers 
Members S. P. A., S. P. I. B. 
Southern Hardwood Producers 
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The 


A. B. Carroll 
LUMBER COMPANY 


Hurtsboro, Alabama 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PINE LUMBER 


The policy of our Company is to ad- 
minister its lands under a management 
plan, to insure our customers a con- 
tinvous supply of timber products 
which will make for permanency in the 
local forest communities. We are busy 
growing trees for the Nation’s need 
today and tomorrow. 





Producers of Logs for Liberty 


MILLS AT HURTSBORO, ALABAMA, AND PITTSVIEW, ALABAMA 


On The Seaboard Air Line Railway 








Remember the Men Who Are Fighting For You 
Nothing we can do at home can fully repay the 
debt we owe to them. But wecan... 
BUY WAR BONDS! 








Cattle in the Pines 
(From page 239) 


Cattlemen’s Association in Louisiana. 
has gone so far as to offer “$100 re. 
ward to anyone furnishing information 
leading to the arrest and conviction of 
any person maliciously causing a forest 
fire” in the parish. Stockmen who op- 
pose promiscuous burning feel that jt 
thins the stand of forage, may lead to 
serious erosion, and actually removes 
plant material needed by cattle for win. 
ter roughage. The Louisiana study fur. 
ther showed that most of the farmers 
who are convinced of the wisdom of pro. 
tection from promiscuous burning live 
within the sphere of influence of action 
or educational programs—a welcome re. 
sult of the long effort to reduce man- 
caused forest fires in the South! 

‘In contrast to the adverse reaction to 
indiscriminate burning, stockmen and 
many foresters alike have come to the 
practice of carefully prescribed burning 
in the longleaf type to reduce the “rough” 
and remove excess fire hazard as well as 
to improve the grazing. In a coopera- 
tive study at Tifton, Georgia, the forage 
on burned wiregrass range made earlier 
growth, was more nutritious and palata- 
ble, the yield was slightly higher, and 
cattle made better gains than on un- 
burned range. 

On the other hand, research in the 
reed forage type in North Carolina is 
indicating that fire can be of no particu- 
lar use as far as grazing is concerned. 
The grazing capacity is reduced and 
the season for grazing shortened. 

The Coastal Plain forest range offers 
such a cheap source of forage as to war- 
rant careful evaluation of the season 
when the various types have their high- 
est grazing values. The season when 
the range can furnish satisfactory nu- 
trition is a guide to the development of 
more costly improved pastures and feed 
crops for carrying the cattle in good pro- 
ductive condition through the rest of 
the year. The problem is complicated, 
however, by the many types of forage 
and the literally hundreds of plant spe- 
cies with some grazing value. Studies 
to date indicate that cattle will usually 
do well on the wiregrass or three-awn 
type in spring and early summer when 
it is green, but they merely maintain 
body weight in the fall after the plants 
have grown up coarse and tough. In 





H.M.SPAIN & CO. 


COMMERCIAL FORESTERS 


COMMERCE TITLE BUILDING 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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We have been converting southern pine timber into 
quality lumber since 1890. We expect to be doing 
the same from the same lands in 1990 and there- 
after, under our long-range program of conserva- 
tion and reforestation. 


This program, set up and inaugurated in collab- 
oration with state and federal foresters, is based 
upon our holdings of forest lands which are suffi- 
ciently extensive to provide recurring growth at a 
rate that more than supplies our mill production. 

Inherent in this program are selective cutting, 
protection of new and maturing growth during log- 
ging operations, a patrol system that guards against 
fire, pests and damage from live stock, clearing 
woods of tops, waste and brush, and promoting new 
growth by leaving seed trees on each acre as cut. 

Today, more than a half century since we began 


operations, we are supplying the Government with 
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Saw logs of the future now growing to maturity 
a huge volume of lumber for war. Tomorrow that 
volume will revert to the peacetime needs of home 
builders and industry. By these tokens we join 
with the progressive lumbermen of our 
industry in pledging an adequate, per- 
petual supply of southern pine lum- 
ber, now and for future generations. 


TEXARKANA, TEXAS 
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Memphis, Tenn. 


WOOD ENGINEERING... 


—BRUCK— 


The name Bruce on a wood product is evidence 
of sound engineering and technical skill. It is a 
certificate of satisfactory performance—a guar- 
antee of quality. 


This we state with assurance, for nowhere will 
you find a greater assemblage of wood engineer- 
ing talent. Over 30 years’ experience in wood 
design, fabrication and treatment have taught us 
how to eliminate the guesswork in the manufac- 
ture of wood products. Long before a “Bruce- 
made” product comes off the line it has been en- 
gineered by expert technicians who have deter- 
mined the method of machining and the kind of 
finish required to produce a superior product. It 
is this exposure to skill and knowledge that pre- 
determines product quality even before it comes 
into being. 


If you are familiar with Bruce Streamline Floor- 
ing, Block Flooring, Furniture Parts, Wood Boxes 
or Bruce Prefabricated Houses—you will know 
what “‘wood engineering by Bruce” really means. 


E. L. BRUCE CO. QGRUCE MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Plants: 


Nashville, Tenn. Bruce, Miss. 


Laurel, Miss. Reed City, Mich. Cairo, Ill. 


Little Rock, Ark. 








PREVENT FOREST FIRES! 


Carelessness starts more than 210,000 forest 
fires in the United States every year. 
poster stamps will help spread the message of 
forest fire prevention. Each stamp beautifully 
printed in 4-colors. They are ideal for use on 





letterheads and envelopes, and each sheet used 
will mean that 100 individuals have been appealed 
to directly in the immediate fight to stop forest 
fires before they start. 


Available in sheets of 100 at $1 a sheet. 


The American Forestry Association 
919 17th Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 








the winter grazing on this type, without 
concentrated supplements, results jp 
high starvation losses and low calf crops, 

Areas supporting broomsedges or 
bluestems and carpet grass, in addition 
to wiregrass, can be used in spring, sum. 
mer and early fall. Other types, par. 
ticularly in marshes and the Mississippi 
Delta, are best for winter, while stil] 
others with a good variety of sandy 
ridges, bottomlands and swamps may be 
grazed practically all year if supple. 
mented for a short winter period with 
concentrated feeds. 

Chemical analyses show the native 
forage in nearly every state from 
North Carolina to Texas to be deficient 
in certain essential nutrients during 
most of the year. Protein, phosphorus, 
calcium and other essential minerals are 
inadequate to maintain even dry cows, 
and are far below that needed by cows 
nursing calves, and by growing animals, 

Based on research already done, it ap. 
pears that minerals and concentrated 
protein feeds as supplements to the 
range should go far to attain better for- 
age utilization, reduce death losses, in- 
crease the calf crop, the weight, condi- 
tion and market value of calves at sell- 
ing time, and step up the rate of growth 
and development in young animals. 
Costs would be far less than the in- 
creased returns. Cattle on typical flat- 
woods, for example, fed a supplement 
of two pounds of cottonseed meal a day 
from October 15 to December 10, gained 
an average of twenty-four pounds a 
head. In contrast, animals on similar 
range but without protein supplements, 
averaged a loss of forty-four pounds a 
head, a net difference of sixty-eight 
pounds. 

Good forest management makes more 
problems for the grazer. Ample palata- 
ble grasses will grow on clearcut or par- 
tially restocked land, but profitable 
grazing management under a_ fully 
stocked forest is quite a different mat- 
ter. This is due to the gradual dimi- 
nution in the amount ‘and perhaps qual- 
ity of forage resulting from shading out 
by trees. Farmers in the Louisiana for- 
est grazing survey estimated an average 
reduction of two and a half percent 4 
ygar in grazing capacity as the canop) 
of a fully stocked stand closed over. 
However, there will always be openings 
in any well-managed forest, occurring 
both naturally and through cuttings. 
Also wide fire lanes, perhaps seeded to 
improved pasture grasses, will furnish a 
continuous base on which to carry 4 
permanent herd. 

The growing of pedigreed beef an 
mals in the South, mainly on farms, !§ 
constantly expanding. The _ greatest 
stimulus in bringing this about was the 
eradication of the cattle fever tick. This 
has made possible the successful use o 











TIMBER 
RESOURCES 


\ a 
\ Le for your fine achievement 


in the production of war 
equipment.” 


TIMBER HUSBANDRY is not just a phrase or a theorist’s dream. Practical, 
hardheaded business men, men with vision, and men with the courage to back their 
judgment have demonstrated, in the comparatively short time of a generation that, 
timber, one of America’s greatest natural resources, can be protected and replaced. 
Other great natural resources such as coal, oil and minerals, when taken from place, 
are depleted for any reasonable hope of replacement. The thought of many early 
lumbermen, was to cut, slash, destroy, and abandon the land to erosion or whatever 
unkind fate might befall it. Even before the present war so forcibly demonstrated 
how important, and irreplaceable, timber and its products are, foresighted timberland 
owners began the conservation, and through practical methods of operation, the 
replacement of one of the greatest of our natural assets. 


Timber and its products are not only cheap, practical construction materials, 
but they enter into the very fabric of every American home, not only as shelter, 
but as our great newspapers, magazines, books, furniture and finish, and they are 
also a vital factor in the sturdier jobs of transportation, shipbuilding, airplanes and 
many other important uses. 


Nature’s rigid rule of reproduction, if permitted and aided, will continue to 
supply us with the sinews of war and the pleasures of peace. 


We are devoting a substantial part of our income to protecting the timberlands 


we own and promoting a perpetual supply of one of the resources that has made, 
and will continue to 


MAKE AMERICA GREAT 


TEXAS LONG LEAF LUMBER CO. 


TRINITY, TEXAS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


YELLOW PINE AND SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
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THE SOUTH IS BACKING UP 
THE FOREST RESOURCE APPRAISAL 
OF 
The American Forestry Association 








As of April 10, the list of contributors to the Forest Resource 
Appraisal of The American Forestry Association includes 18 Con- 
servation and Trade Associations; 86 Industrial Companies; and 
303 Individuals. A few of the contributors from the South are: 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Association of American Railroads 

Macon Chamber of Commerce 

Mississippi Forestry and Chemurgic Association 
Southern Hardwood Producers, Inc. 

Southern Pine Association 


INDUSTRIAL 


W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Company T. J. Moss Tie Company 

The Champion Paper & Fibre Company National Container Corporation 
Chesapeake Corporation of Virginia North Carolina Pulp Company 
Chickasaw Wood Products Company Pioneer Cooperare Company 
Container Corporation of America Royal Cotton Mill Company 
Denkmann Lumber Company Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc. 
Ecusta Paper Corporation The Singer Manufacturing Company 
Gaylord Container Corporation W. T. Smith Lumber Company 
Gurdon Lumber Company, Inc. Southern Lumberman 

Hammond Bag & Paper Company Southern Wood Preserving Company 
International Paper Company Southland Paper Mills, Inc. 
Kingston Mfg. Company, Inc. Southport Corporation, Inc. 
Masonite Corporation W. M. Storey Lumber Company 
The Mead Corporation Union Bag & Paper Corporation 

The Mengel Company West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. 


INDIVIDUALS 


W. BR. Abbott E. W. Craik W. T. Neal 

Frank C. Becker Mrs. T. S. Creighton J. G. Shelton 

Walter K. Belknap A. C. Erwin J. H. Sherrill 

Anton H. Berkman John Palmer Gavit Mrs. Henry Alvah Strong 
Wm. J. Boardman George M. Hearne Mrs, Thomas Taylor 

P, BR. Camp George H, Huntington Harold E. Thomas 
Nathan D. Canterbury John F. Kellogg WwW. G. Winters 

EB. F. Conger Herbert L. Malcolm E. N. Wriston 











This important undertaking is a joint responsibility of all conservation 
interests—publie and private alike. It is the most important conservation 
job that needs doing today. 

Additional underwriting is necessary. The goal is $250,000—four-fifths 
of which has now been subseribed. We invite your help in completing the 
financing. Do it now with a cash contribution, a pledge, or, as a number 
have done, buy a Series F or G@ War Bond in the name of The American 
Forestry Association and mail it to us. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 17th Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 

















purebred bulls on forest range with an 
immediate benefit in number, size and 
quality of the calves. However, under. 
nourished calves and yearlings on forest 
range still take on age without maturing 
all of their inherent beef-making char. 
acteristics. Moreover, such animals ap- 
pear even more susceptible to disease 
and death than the native scrub stock 
which through 150 years has built 
up blood lines well adapted to sur. 
vive in the struggle with hot, humid 
weather, ticks, lice and prolonged sea. 
sons of below-maintenance diet. Prac. 
tical cattlemen are building good range 
herds by adding the better beef blood 
to their native stock. 

The infusion of better blood into cat. 
tle herds on the southern forest range 
has caused owners to give the animals 
more feed and care in order to protect 
their investment. This means in gen. 
eral grazing the forest range for a short. 
er period, ordinarily from April to Oc. 
tober; or with use of supplements, for 
a longer fall period. It means a great 
increase in improved pastures, hay and 
small grains. Shifts to more pastures 
and forage production would bring de. 
sirable diversifications in farming and 
greater returns from cultivated crops, 
livestock and trees. 

As to the future, there is room for 
further expansion in livestock numbers 
—just as rapidly as farm production 
can provide sufficient fall and winter 
feed. Southern forest ranges are still 
stocked far below capacity for the sea- 
son when forage is best—spring and 
summer. Yet the greatest opportunity 
for expanded production lies in growing 
more beef from the cattle now on farms 
and in the forest—a calf every year in- 
stead of biennially, 400-pound calves at 
eight months instead of 300-pound year- 
lings, and negligible death losses. 

The South needs better range manage- 
ment. This will be brought about by 
establishing and reproducing better for. 
age species, by adapting kinds and 
classes of animals to different types of 
forest range; by working out more 
definite seasons of forest grazing for the 
many different types to obtain maximun 
nutritional values; by arranging better 
distribution of animals over the range 
through well-placed fences, salt grounds 
and water developments; by grazing 
proper numbers of animals on the range 
to make full use of the forage without 
damage to tree seedlings and soil values 

In livestock management, the future 
will see more suitable animal breeds and 
strains developed for hot weather ané 
low seasonal nutrition, and improvemett 


in feeding methods. There will be mor § 
workable coordination with forest mat § 
agement—adapting grazing methods 0 | 


cutover and restocking or planted lands. 
as well as on fully stocked selectively ct! 
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stands, to maintain both cattle and trees; 
solving the grazing-burning-fire hazard 
problem ; finding fire lane treatments 
such as seeding, fertilizing, grazing and 
mowing; determining seasons and in- 
tensities of grazing to avoid serious dam- 
age to pine and hardwood reproduction ; 
and fitting grazing into the rapidly ex- 
panding tree farm movement. 

Among the things to come is rural 
progress generally—finding the rightful 
place of the one-family farm unit, either 
independently or in the plantation sys- 
tem, in livestock and tree growing; at- 
taining better yearlong distribution of 
rural labor between crops, livestock and 
forest; providing more adequate diet— 
particularly more beef and milk—larger 
incomes and better living conditions. 


Pathfinders 
(From page 242) 


establishing the first extension project in 
forestry in the South. 

Mattoon was the first extension for- 
estry specialist employed in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and from then on, 
particularly after the passage of the 
Clarke-McNary Law, he assisted in 
training men appointed in the states to 
conduct extension forestry programs. 

He was at his best when assisting with 
a demonstration in the woods—pointing 
out to woodland owners the differences 
between species, giving them the simple 
elements of tree growth, and instructing 
them how to make improvement cuttings 
and thinnings, or how to estimate timber 
and market it to the best advantage. 

In his many years of cordial and in- 
spiring cooperation with foresters, 
county agents and woodland owners, he 
blazed a pathway for farm forestry and 
won marked distinction in this field. No 
other man has made a greater contribu- 


tion to its progress in the South than 
W. R. Mattoon. 


The Fire Scourge 
(From page 229) 


subject of controlled (“prescribed”) 
burning is too complicated for treatment 
here. It is simple in theory but difficult 
In practice, and it has little in common 
with the broadcast burning so wide- 
spread throughout the Piney Woods 
today. 

If we were to measure progress in fire 
control solely by analysis of the statis- 
tics, the answer to the question “Can the 
South conquer the fire scourge?” could 
not be unqualifiedly affirmative. The 
job is overwhelming in its size and com- 
plexity and only a beginning has been 
made. Thousands of forest owners who 
would grow timber are prevented from 
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ATTENTION! 





All Woodland Owners! 





WE URGE ALL TIMBER LAND 
OWNERS TO HELP WIN THE 


WAR BY: 


1. Helping to prevent forest fires 
and by writing your Congres- 
sional and State officials to 


support 
creased 


all measures for in- 
appropriations for 


forest fire work. 


2. Have your timber marked for 
selective cutting so as to pro- 


duce a 
timber 


greater yield on the 
land and a greater 


profit to yourself. 


NorTH CAROLINA PULP Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Bleached and Unbleached Sulphate Pulps 
Specialty Boards and Paper 


PLYMOUTH, N. C. 
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KNOWING YOUR TREES 


By G. H. COLLINGWOOD 
$2.50 


Contains more than one hundred important American 
trees. Actual photographs of all trees, their leaf, bark, 
flower, and fruit, along with descriptions of their range, 
habits, uses and identifying characteristics, make this the 
outstanding tree book of today. 

The oaks, the pines, the maples, the firs, the poplars, 
the hemlocks, the dogwoods, the spruces—these are but 


Pa few of the tree families included. 


Cloth Bound, size 12 x 8% inches. 216 pages. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 17th Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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LOUISIANA 
LONG LEAF 
LUMBER CO. 


FISHER, LOUISIANA 


Operating on 
Sustained Yield 





PEAVY-WILSON 
LUMBER COMPANY 


Incorporated 


HOLOPAW, FLORIDA 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


VIRGIN LONG LEAF 
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doing so by obstacles beyond their con- 
trol—and the greatest of these obstacles 
is uncontrolled fire. There are, how- 
ever, some powerful forces at work 
which the statistics do not reflect. That 
part of the public represented by legis- 
lators, county officials, judges, editors, 
and others is becoming deeply con- 
cerned. They are willing to help and 
they want results. The public agencies, 
whose responsibility it is to lead and 
direct, have a better understanding of 
what is needed and what must be done. 
The preliminaries are over and the main 
bout is ready to begin. The next decade 
should be one of great achievements in 
the field of forest fire control in the 
Piney Woods. 


Southern Pine—Farm Crop 
(From page 231) 


It is not to be expected that all tim- 
her operators immediately welcome 
planned cutting, considering the free- 
dom that has existed heretofore. Usual- 
ly one or more within hauling distance 
will bid on marked timber; and where 
operators are shy, it is not so much op- 
position to marked tree cutting as it is 
the fear of stumpage costing more as a 
result of it. 

Where timber buyers do actively pro- 
mote selective cutting, the woodland 
management situation has been known 
to brighten up like a dim room when 
light is turned on. Here is the goal which 
is sought. It calls for hard, patient ef- 
forts in the democratic tradition. The 
vicious circle of a minor number of 
shortsighted landowners and land-skin- 
ning operators, some think, may event- 
ually call for locally administered rules 
to prevent cutting of undersize timber 
in some districts. 

When owners have timber manage- 
ment demonstrated in their own woods 
they soon see the relation to other farm- 
ing principles. A North Carolina farm- 
er said: “We thin corn and chop cotton, 
why not thin our pines?” An Alabama 
farmer made this observation: “When I 
get a pig up to where he has a good 
frame on him, I know it pays to fill him 
out. It’s the same idea with a twelve- 
inch pine.” 

The impression should not be gained 
that forestry is catching on in the Piney 
Woods only where foresters are contact- 
ing landowners. Publicity gets around, 
and some landowners make their own 
decisions. Recently a man interested in 

uying cutover land went into a county 
which did not have organized fire pro- 
tection, or much forestry promotion of 
any kind. He thought he would find 
plenty of land at a reasonable price, but 
after visiting a number of places he be- 
came discouraged. The owners had al- 
ready made up their minds to hold their 
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high grade timber for the future. 


While the entire output of our 
mills is being channelled into the 
needs for war, ANGELINA'S fa- 
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of Southern Yellow Pine for do- 
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T. R. MILLER MILL CO., Inc. 
BREWTON, ALABAMA 


Pioneers in reforestation 
for perpetual forests, 
manufacturers of long- 
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low pine lumber and tim- 
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AMERICAN CONSERVATION is the story of America— 
its land, its resources, its people. Beginning with 
the story of the ages, this book presents for your 
knowledge and enjoyment the complete story of con- 
servation of the organic natural resources of our 
country. Briefly told, with more than 200 illustra- 
tions, it is a story every American should read. 
Cloth Bound, size 12 x 8%4 inches. 160 pages. 
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lands for successive timber crops, feel. 
ing that to do so would prove more 
profitable than some of their past farm. 
ing activities. All wanted organized 
fire protection. They had no cutting 
system other than a ten or twelve-inch 
diameter limit, which was the best they 
knew. Think of the fertile field amone 
such owners! : 

Educational agencies are stressing 
more and more the importance of using 
farm labor in the marketing of timber, 
Best results are being obtained in pulp- 
wood marketing, as pulpwood cut and 
placed for trucking brings two or three 
times as much as stumpage. With saw. 
timber the proposition is not always at. 
tractive, sometimes not at all practical. 

Millions of acres in the aggregate of 
so-called woodlands have inferior trees. 
open places, or just brush, and will grow 
little besides fuelwood unless fast-grow. 
ing pines are established. These sorry 
areas are mostly in small patches inter. 
mingled with good woodland or farm 
land, and would seem predominantly to 
call for a solution through private own. 
ership. Rehabilitation measures deserve 
attention as a big-league problem along 
with fire control and proper cutting. The 
job is not an easy one, and for the own- 
er returns are long deferred. Because of 
the public’s stake in having a reserve of 
timber, it should probably help land- 
owners with the cost of re-stocking. Re- 
search, educational emphasis, greater 
distribution of seedlings, fire control, 
and conservation payments are all weap- 
ons with which to attack this problem. 

Markets for small or non-salable hard- 
woods must be developed to realize in- 
tensive farm forestry where undesirable 
hardwoods compete vigorously on pine 
sites. Millions of cords now clutter the 
woods. Foresters are looking hopefully 
to the pulp and chemical industries. 

The Webb Brothers of Perry County, 
Alabama, operate a 20,000-acre farm 
which includes 10,000 acres of woods. 
They follow a sustained yield plan, 
and get out over 1,500,000 feet yearly 
with farm labor. Said Jake Webb 
this year, “My sister keeps the books on 
all our farming work. She doesn’t know 
much about growing cotton, cattle, po 
tatoes, corn, or timber, but she does 
know the money figures—the costs and 
the returns—and she keeps telling us we 
get the most clear income from the bee! 
cattle and the timber.” 

Small owners as well as the large ones 
in the South are becoming convinced 
that growing crops of timber will pay. 
This is perhaps the most basic factor be: 
hind all of the encouraging forestry a: 
tivities that are in motion. Continuance 
of good demand for timber, together 
with encouragement from the public and 
industry, will assure ever-increasing 
yields of timber from farm woodlands 
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THE ALGER-SULLIVAN LUMBER COMPANY 
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Small Sawmills 
(From page 233) 


not exceeding 5,000 acres in extent, and 
the bulk of this land is in ownerships 
of less than 500 acres. This means that 
small sawmill operators, owning rela. 
tively little forest land, obtain their tim. 
ber from hundreds of thousands of 
small owners, such as farmers or absen- 
tee owners, including lawyers, salesmen, 
bankers, doctors and widows. Timber 
growing has never been particularly at. 
tractive to these people, because the re- 
turns from one-cut, lump-sum sales to 
small sawmill operators have been too 
low. As a result, most of the second. 
growth forests of the South are cut too 
heavily and too soon, and their develop. 
ment for maximum production and in- 
come is effectively prevented. 

Opportunities for improving this situ- 
ation fall into two major categories: 
those concerned with the manufacture 
and sale of lumber and those concerned 
with the growing and marketing of tim. 
ber products by small landowners. 

At present the lumber industry in the 
South is made up of too many small- 
scale operations producing a low-quality 
product. Further refinement of the 
lumber is needed, and to accomplish 
this many of the roving commercial 
mills could be expanded into medium- 
sized stationary plants manufacturing 
all grades of kiln-dried lumber. Me- 
chanically, such plants would be 
equipped with a circular or band saw 
capable of cutting from 1,000,000 to 
3,000,000 feet a year, an edger, trim- 
mer, dry kiln, and planing mill equip- 
ment. The resultant products could be 
sold for retail use without further proc- 
essing and would be worth at least thirty 
percent more than rough green lumber. 
Additional earnings could be obtained 
through the sale of firewood or pulp- 
wood derived from slabs and edgings— 
material which is usually left in the 
woods by portable mills. Furthermore, 
progress is being made in the use of 
mill waste, including sawdust and shav- 
ings, for the manufacture of industrial 
alcohol. Permanently located sawmills 
of tht above type might provide a con- 
siderable part of the wood waste re- 
quirements of alcohol plants. A num- 
ber of these better sawmills are already 
in operation, particularly in the coastal 
plain of the Carolinas, and their feasi- 
bility has been proved by practical ex- 
perience. 

Increased profits derived from mak- 
ing finished lumber and full utilization 
of waste would enable these operators to 
pay more for the small landowners’ tim- 
ber. This would create more interest 
on the part of landowners in the possi- 
bilities of growing timber as a crop. 
Mill men would be shortsighted, indeed, 
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if they did not attempt to capitalize on 
this increased owner-interest by develop- 
ing continuous yields from the timber- 
lands in their respective neighborhoods. 
In Arkansas, a mill operator has already 
demonstrated that small timberland 
owners can be organized into sustained 
yield units for the support of a local 
mill. As practiced there, he manages 
their timberlands for a maximum yield 
of all products and in return has the 
privilege of buying their sawlogs. 

It should be emphasized again that 
the South is a region of small trees, 
small mills and small land ownerships. 
They present both a problem and an op- 
portunity. Wood is one of the South’s 
basic raw materials. The first crop is 
about gone, but now there is a new crop, 
and to harvest it a new type of indus- 
trialization has developed. 

Will this small mill industry bring 
any more benefits to the people of the 
South than did the band mills of the 
past? Experience so far indicates that 
it will not. Properly used there will 
continue to be a place for many small 
mills and concentration yards in the 
lumber economy of the South, but there 
is a wonderful opportunity to develop 
a more stable industry using timber 
grown as acrop. If this can be brought 
about, the South will be able to capital- 
ize more fully upon one of its priceless 
heritages—the forest resource. 
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eA NNOUNCING 


The formation of a new Corporation known as 


PERPETUAL FORESTS, INC. 
PERPETUAL FORESTS, INC. has been organized to manage the 250,000 acres 


of cutover lands formerly owned by Putnam Lumber Company of Shamrock, 


Florida, who have maintained private and State fire protection for the past ten 
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years. Now as owner and operator of these lands, the new Company will inten- 
sify its forestry practices in order that a sustained yield of pulpwood and saw logs 


will be maintained at all times. 


M. L. FLEISHEL, President 


SHAMROCK, FLORIDA 
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Your Invitation 
To Membership 


IN THE 
AMERICAN 
FORESTRY 

ASSOCIATION 


TO provide a basis for informed 
postwar handling of one of the 
country’s most important natural 
resources, The American Forestry 
Association on January 1 formally 
initiated a fact-finding survey to 
determine what effect the war is 
having upon the country’s forests 
and forest lands and what will be 
their condition when the manifold 
problems of reconstruction are at 
hand. This important undertaking 
is known as the Forest Resource 
Appraisal. 


Public-spirited citizens, indus- 
trialists and organizations alert to 
the need of forest conservation 
and development in postwar econ- 
omy are making this survey pos- 
sible by underwriting its estimated 
cost of $250,000. 


Many other individuals and or- 
ganizations are indirectly support- 
ing this activity through member- 
ship in The American Forestry 
Association. We would welcome 
your participation in the important 
program of the Association, and 
for your convenience the various 
classes of membership are listed 
in the coupon below. 


The American Forestry Association, 
919 17th St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


| hereby apply for membership in The 
American Forestry Association and en- 
| ee eee 


INDICATE CLASS DESIRED 
(0 Subscribing Membership... $4 
(0 Contributing Membership 
(0 Sustaining Membership 
0 Life Membership...» 


AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine 
is Sent Monthly to Members. 
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Street 
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WHO’S WHO 


Among the Authors in this Issue 


InMAN F. Exprepce (This Is The Piney, Woods) is a native of the Piney 
Woods region—a South Carolinian by birth. A Biltmore man, he entered the 
Forest Service in 1905 and made it his career. He has held many important ad. 
ministrative posts and is now Regional Director of the Forest Survey of the South, 
stationed at New Orleans. 


Pines aT WAR—written by representative men in the three leading branches 
of forest industry in the South—H. C. Berckes, of the Southern Pine Association 
for Lumber; Frank Heyward, of the Southern Pulpwood Conservation Association 
for Pulpwood and Harley Langdale, of the American Turpentine Farmers Associa. 
tion Cooperative for Naval Stores. 


G. H. CoLtinewoop (Challenge, and Opportunity, for Industrial Forestry), a 
Michigan forester, is one of the best known in the profession. Formerly Forester 
of The American Forestry Association, he is now Chief Forester and Assistant 
Secretary of the National Lumber Manufacturers Association. 


JosepH C. KircHer (Uncle Sam In The Piney Woods), a Yale forester, class 
of 07, has been a member of the United States Forest Service since 1909. He is 
now Regional Forester for Region 8, with headquarters in Atlanta, Georgia. 


H. A. Smitu (State Forestry—lIts Role in the Pinelands) , native Pennsylvanian 
and Mont Alto man, has—since his return from military service in World War I in 
1919—concentrated in the state forest field. He has been State Forester of North 
Carolina and president of the Association of State Foresters, he is now with the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, stationed in Alabama. 


Juuian F. McGown, for the W. T. Smith Lumber Company; Ernest Kurt, 
for The Angelina Lumber Company; Eart Porter, for the International Paper 
Company and E. A. HA.t, for the Container Corporation of America speak for 
their companies as master growers of pine in the South. 


C. F. Evans (Can the South Conquer the Fire Scourge? ), a leader in his pro- 
fession, has long been associated with forestry in the South. He is Assistant Re- 
gional Forester with the Forest Service at Atlanta. 


Cuar_es R. Ross (Southern Pine—Farm Crop With A Future)—one of our 
younger foresters, is a North Carolinian. Formerly Extension Forester of Alabama, 
he has recently been appointed to the staff of the Forest.Research Appraisal of The 
American Forestry Association as regional consultant for the Southeast. 


James W. CrurksHank (Small Sawmills), of the U. S. Forest Service, is Re- 
gional Survey Director at the Appalachian Forest Experiment Station at Asheville, 
North Carolina. 

E. L. Demmon (The Piney Woods’ Challenge to Research), is Director of the 
Southern Forest Experiment Station of the U. S. Forest Service at New Orleans. 


Joun B. Woops (The Forest Appraisal and the South) heads up the work as 
Director of the Forest Research Appraisal of the A.F.A. 


R. S. CAMPBELL (Cattle In The Pines) is attached to the Division of Range 
Research of the U.S.F.S., and his co-author—Harotp H. BIswELL, conducts range 
investigations at the Appalachian Forest and Range Experiment Station at Asheville. 


Georce H. Heprtine (Littleleaf—A Pine Problem) is a forest pathologist of 
the Bureau of Plant Pathology, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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The principles of design and precision manufacture that have made the Pacific 


Handy Billy such an effective fire fighter for the Navy will, in due course, be 
available to protect forestry, industry and shipping against the ravages of fire. 


Fire Fighting Equipment Division 


PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY COMPANY 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 





Only Clear Water 
Used—No Chemicals 





e A lumberjack could lose his job for do- 
ing this. Many a fire starts from just such 
carelessness. That is why INDIAN FIRE 
PUMPS are needed so vitally in protecting 
America’s timberlands. Today’s scarcity 
of pulpwood makes it doubly important 
that everyone who has anything to do 
with the woods be equipped with these 
great clear water extinguishers. Forest 
fires help the enemy! Stop them right 
at the start with INDIAN FIRE PUMPS— 


the world’s fastest fire fighters. 


PATENTED 


FOR INSIDE FIRES . . 


Don’t make the 
i INDIANS 


ide fi 


acid extinguishers. 30 to 50 ft. 
pressure stream shot to the base 
of the flame kills it quickly— 
completely. 














